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There are two ways of appraising one’s self,—if 
such a proceeding were in itself profitable. One says, 
“T weep over a drama, music lifts me up, I cannot 
contemplate the sorrows of my fellows without 
agony.” Another says, “I will act my part now, I 
will quench this eyil passion, with my own hand 
I will draw out this neighbor from his Slough of 
Despond, I will do this kind deed to this very enemy.” 
Better do good than feel good. 


Character is shown in what one believes, rather 
than in what one disbelieves. It takes less of a man 
to sneer than to praise. Trust is a higher attainment 
than doubt. Even hatred of evil is no credit toa 
man who does not love goodness, and show his love 
for it. Yet how often we see a man seeming to pride 
himself on the number of his disbeliefs, and on his 
hostility to things which he dislikes! Being positive 
and earnest in support of something which one deems 


worth living for, is a surer sign of high manhood than 
being opposed to forty forms of evil as he sees evil. 


Preaching is one factor in Christian service, but it 
is only one. There must be a hearer as well as a 
preacher ; and even though a preacher preaches and 
a hearer hears, there may still be no practical result 
from the preaching and the hearing. Unless he who 
hears is aroused to action, and acts, the preacher’s 
work in his behalf is vain. A preacher from the 
pulpit does not have the opportunity to test his work, 
as a teacher in a class does have. And herein is a 
teacher’s advantage over a preacher,—an advantage 
which not every teacher appreciates. A teacher's 
test of efficiency is not in what he says to his pupils, 
but rather in what his pupils say or do in consequence 
of the teacher’s words or actions. The very poorest 
use of a teacher’s opportunities is in preaching to his 
pupils. 


Our pet peculiarities are a special offense to us 
when we see them in others. Faults that we are not in- 
clined to, disturb us less, in the conduct of our fellows, 
than faults that we are fighting in ourselves, or that 
we indulge in unconsciously. Weare more irritated 
by the disagreeable performances of a monkey than 
by those of any other animal, because the monkey is 
so much more like ourselves than a cat or a cow. 
So it is in our intercourse with our brother men: 
unpleasant traits that we have nothing in common 
with are less obnoxious to us personally than those 
which have a place in our special natures. A man 
often discloses his own weak points and follies in his 
criticism and condemnation of other persons for their 
unpleasant péculiarities.. He will speak with a 
degree of sharpness and contempt of the personal 
qualities and ways of another, which he never ex- 
hibited against any trait or mode of action foreign to 
the nature of the one who condemns. And the fact 
that most persons do not believe that this can be the 
case, only shows how little we know ourselves. 


To choose the right, and to will to do it, are two 
elements of strong character ; but the doing which is 
the result of willing is in large measure unseen. An 
immense hidden activity goes on within the physical 
frame of a man of character. This activity may take 
the form of mere suppression, or Of an internal war- 
fare of moral and mental motives. One may be un- 
der the pressure of strong feeling of resentment; his 
impulse may be to speak out. He may have a letter 
to answer which arouses his indignation. And yet 
he is resolved to be mild, and make no exhibit of his 
feelings. The immense energy which he expends in 
this suppression so occupies and impresses him that 
the feeling which he does show in his letter to him 
sinks into insignificance. But the person whom he 
addresses has seen nothing of his inward struggle for 
suppression. No signs of self-conquest go forth in his 
words. Consequently his view of his own attitude and 
his correspondent’s view are diverse. The writer 
imagines that he has spoken mildly and kindly simply 
because he has not spoken as harshly as he felt im- 
pelled to. The other sees nothing of that strength 





of impulse which ‘has been largely, although not 
entirely, suppressed. Consequently, he underesti- 


mates the goodness of motive in the man who has 
neither altogether succeeded nor altogether failed. 
We must not forget, in judging our neighbor, how 
much of his power may have been expended in 
simply preventing himself from being worse than he 
has been. Nor must he forget how much he is likely 
to have left unaecomplished, in his effort at self 
conquest. 





THOUGHT, OR TOUCH. 


A thinker who brings out clearly and strongly 
fresh and important thoughts may be a power among 
men. Yet thought itself has no power, save as it 
touches men, and arouses them to its consideration 
and to consequent action. On the other hand, he who 
has no originality of thought, and who is incapable of 
clear and consecutive thinking, may be so impressed 
by a thought that he is moved to effort on behalf of 
others, and reaches out toward them with an earnest 
and a loving touch, and thus may have a hold on their 
personal lives as no mere thinker could have. 

Thought apart from touch is powerless. Touch is 
in itself a power, even apart from thought. He who 
thinks and who brings out thought, with his interest 
in the thought rather than in those who should be 
touched by it, cannot inspire and move men ag he 
could by touching them as men, through his profound 
personal interest in them, and by showing it in his 
words and actions and looks. Thought and touch 
ought not to be separated, but it should be seen and 
borne in mind that touch without thought has greater 
potency among men than thought without touch, 

A young lad in a Sunday-school had two teachers 
at different times in his early life. One was a good 
man and a great thinker. He was a man of national 
reputation as a thinker, and was quite as widely 
known for his godly life and walk. He came to the 
Sunday-school fully prepared by study on the lesson 
of the day, in ite thoughts and truths. He had a 
carefully prepared brief on the lesson, and he was 
accustomed to sit before his class, and to give out to- 
them, from that brief, the thoughts that meant so 
much to him. The pupils were his audience, but his 
evident center of interest was the thought he was 
presenting, and not the individuals to whom he was 
presenting it. He usually sat, as he talked, with his - 
eyes closed, opeping them only now and then, when 
he would refer to a new section of his brief, and start 
anew with his talking. There was plenty of thought 
in his teaching work, but there was practically noth- 
ing of touch. 

The other teacher was a very different man. He 
had small mental furnishing, but a heart full of love 
and tenderness. The lesson of the day was to him 
less a center of interest than the pupils before him. 
Its thoughts were valuable to him mainly as prompt- 
ings to fresh endeavors in behalf of the individual 
pupils in his class. He had no prepared lesson-brief. 
His eyes were more on his pupils than on the lesson- 
text. And even as he asked a question or talked 
about the lesson his eyes would glow with tender- 
ness, a8 they rested now on one pupil, now on another ; 
and at times he would lean forward and lay his hands 
on a pupil’s knees, while the tears stood in his eyes as 
he said : “ Henry, I do wish you loved Jesus,” or “I 











want you to know how good it is to trust Christ in. 
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everything.” There was little thought there as| mother of Peter's wife, lying sick of a fever, “ he | lish them, fearing they might have s disastrous effect on Chris. 


thought, but there was power in the loving touch. 

And now, after more than forty years, the lad of 
then, looking back over the intervening time; remem- 
bers no thought that the thought-filled teacher 
brought before him, but recalls with a thrill of 
interest the loving touch of that loving teacher, and 
realizes out of this experience the surpassing power 
of touch in comparison with thought. And he sees 
that touch without thought may be more potent than 
thought without touch. 

Neither of these two teachers is by himself an ex- 
ample for general imitation ; but they illustrate the 
two phases of truth concerning influence and im- 
pression, which need to be in the mind of him who 
would be a power for good among men. The more 
thoughtful of these teachers commanded respect and 
honor by his intellectual attainments and his godly 
life. He gave character to the place of Bible teach- 
ing, without which the more moderate ability of the 
other teacher might have failed to win pupils to hear 
him. His thought-power was a large element in his 
influence over others. The memory of each of these 
teachers lives in the hearts of the pupils who survive 
him. Neither sort of man could be spared from the 
world. But why should it be that a man who is 
capable of high thinking should lack, or should miss, 
the power of a loving touch? Why cannot thought 
be conjoined with touch as a means of influence and 
of impress, since touch can do what is impossible to 
thought alone ? 

There are preachers who consider the thoughts 
they would present as thoughts, more than the hearers 
to whom they are to preach as hearers. Their ser- 
mons are more to them than are those who are to 
listen to those sermons, At the best such preachers 
must, in the very nature of things, be less effective 
preachers, however great they are as thinkers, than 
if they realized that those hearers are dependent for 
their very lives, or for their most important personal 
welfare, on the influence that is gained over them in 
this hour’s listening, and if they thought of every 
thought in their sermons as a means of personal in- 
fluence over the individual hearer, giving expression 
to it accordingly. So common is this lack among great 
thinkers in their preaching, that the comment of a 
hearer, on a strong thinker who exhibited the power 
of personal touch in his use of thought in the pulpit, 
was a natural one, when he said: “ Why he doesn’t 
seem one bit like a preacher; he just seems to be 
driving at us all the time.” 

There are teachers also who concern themselves 
more with the thoughts they are to present to their 
pupils, than with the pupils whom they would influence 
by those thoughts. Therefore it is that it has been said 
with truth, that a teacher’s loving hand-clasp, or a 


teacher’s kindly tap on the shoulder, has done more | 


to influence many a scholar than the most careful and 
explicit teaching of the lessons from the Bible, apart 
from such touches, during a year’s course in the Sun- 
day-school. 
a loving touch has added influence, instead of less, 
through the possession of thought and knowledge, 
while evidencing love and tenderness and sympathy 


But a teacher who realizes the power of 


touched her hand, and the fever lef€ her.” When 
blind men came to him begging for mercy, Jesus 
“touched. .. their eyes, saying, According to your faith 
be it done unto you. And their eyes were opened.” 
When “ one that was deaf, and had an impediment in 
his speech,” was brought to hini for healing, Jesus 
“took him aside from the multitude privately, and 
put his fingers into his ears, and he spat, and touched 
his tongue,” and, sighing with sympathy, he spake the 
word “ Ephphatha,” and the closed ears were opened, 
and the bound tongue was loosed. 

When the young daughter of Jairus lay dead in 
her father’s house, Jesus took her by the hand with 
his loving touch, as he called her ttnderly to arise, 
and straightway she arose and walked. When ‘the 
mourning widow of Nain was bearing her only son 
to the grave, Jesus had compassion on her, and he 
“touched the bier,” and called the dead to life again. 
It was the touch of Jesus that was deemed the power 
of Jesus ; “ and wheresoever he entered, into villages, 
or into cities, or into the country, they Jaid the sick 
in the marketplaces, and besought him that they 
might touch if it were but the border of his garment: 
and as many as touched him were made whole.” 
Parents brought unto Jesus their children, “that he 
should touch them;” and “he took them in his 
arms, and blessed them, laying his hands upon them.” 
When his disciples were overpowered with fright on 
the mount of transfiguration, and lay prone on their 
faces,“ Jesus came and touched them, and said, Arise, 
and be not afraid.” When one of his enemies; who 
had come to carry him to his death, was maimed by 
an over-hasty disciple, Jesus reached out in loving 
tenderness to the Roman soldier, “and he touched 
his ear, and healed him.” Of all the thoughts con- 
cerning Jesus that have power over our hearts to 
draw us to him in loving trustfulness, what thought 
is so potent as that he is “touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities,” and that he ‘is one who has eom- 
passion on us and sympathy with us, through his per- 
sonal understanding of us and of our needs ? 

He who would be like Jesus must appreciate the 
surpassing power of sympathetic touch. Even though 
his thoughts were as the thoughts of Jesus, and were 
greater and more impressive than any thoughts of 
mere man, he would be lacking in a likeness to Jesus 
which he might have, and which cannot be dis- 
pensed with in the work of Jesus, if he failed to 
reach out in compassion and tenderness toward indi- 
viduals as individuals, and to touch them with a 
loving touch of heart, if not of hand. Thought with- 
out touch cannot be wholly Christ-like. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


One of the poorest ways of promoting the truth is by 
taking time to deny the lies that are circulating with 
reference to it. “A lie will travel a league while the 
truth is putting on its boots.” If a man undertakes to 
show that lies are lies, instead of urging truth as truth, 
he will spend his life in fruitless effort, when he might 
| have used it to advantage. Every day brings more or 

less requests to the Editor of The Sunday School Times 
for specific denials of some falsehood about the Bible or 
| Christianity, which is troubling some sensitive soul, If 








in the touch of voice and.of hand. Instruction can | space were given to these letters, with their answers, ip 
be made 4 potent means of influence, if the spirit of | the pages of the paper, there would be no room for any- 


love for the one instructed accompany the study and 
the teaching, and be manifested in touch as well as 
in thought. A loving heart-touch may be with or 
without a loving hand-touch. But unless a teacher 
reaches out with his heart toward the pupil whom he 


would touch with his thought, his thinking is aimless. | 


Jesus gave to the world such thoughts as it had 
never known before. Even his enemies said of him, 
“Never man so spake.” But his greatest thoughts 
gained power by means of his loving touch. When 
an unclean leper came to him, beseeching that he 
would heal him, Jesus, being moved with compassion, 
“stretched forth his hand, and touched him, saying, 
I will; be thou made clean. And straightway his 


| thing else; and if time were taken to write out answers 
| to them to the inquirers, all the time of the editorial staff 
| would be occupied in this fruitless work. Just as a speci- 
| men of these inquiries, the following from a New Jersey 
| correspondent is given, to show the range of such lying, 
| and to suggest the folly of troubling oneself about it : 


| Being a reader of The Sunday School Times, I have felt that 
| I could ask you a question nearly connected with subjects which 
| this paper discusses, A statement was made in my presence 
| to-day, to this effect: Discussing parables and the Revised 
| Edition of Scriptures, it was stated that the Committee on Re- 
| vision have published a book in which they throw doubt upon 
| the authenticity of certain writings contained in our Bible, and 
| have stated in this book that the word “ parable” is not used 
| in any of the original writings in connection with Jesus; that 
they found so many versions in old manuscripts recently dis- 
covered, which differed so materially from the doctrines usually 


leprosy was cleansed.” When Jesus came to the! socepted by the Christian world that they were afraid to pub- 





tianity. What I wish to learn (if I can encroach so much on 
your valuable time) is, Did the authors of the last revision 
publish any work at all explaining their work, and the reasons 
which they gave for the words used in translating doubtful pas- 
sages? I feel sure they did not stultify themselves by publish- 
ing anything which would cast a doubt as to the genuineness 
of their revision, and, in fact, contradicting it (as this party 
asserted); but I thought perhaps some work might have been 
published on the subject, and this party might have misunder- 
stood it, or purposely misrepresented it, as he is a *doubter” 
of everything scriptural. Being a teacher in our school 
here, I would like to have some more authority on the subject 
than my simple denial ; and, if you can find time to enlighten 
me on the subject, I would esteem it a great pleasure and 9 
valuable favor. 


The Revisers did not publish any such book; they did 
not say anything of the sort; they had no reason to say 
any such thing or to think any such thing. There is no 
atom of truth in the story referred to. The lie is made 
out of whole cloth from beginning to end. The person 
who started it had no reason for supposing it to be any- 
thing else than a lie. And all such lies are unworthy © 
of notice or of specific denial. There is truth enough 
in the Bible as it stands to show any reader what is his 
duty and what is his danger; and he wou'd do better to 


attend to his known duties, and to shun his known dan- © 


gers, than to waste his time in ascertaining whether a 
story he has heard about something that does not affect 
his relations to his known duties and dangers has any 
truth at the bottom of it, or is, like this story, an un- 
mitigated and absurd lie from top to bottom, and inside 
and out. 


There are those who think that the opinions which 
they have held until now are the only opinions which 
ought to be expressed by anybody. And there are others 
who are glad to consider opinions which are different 
from their own, and which they have no special sym- 
pathy with. A letter from a Louisiana superintendent 
was recently given in this column, informing the Editor 
that The Sunday School Times was now shut off from his 
Sunday-school, because he did not agree with the Editor 
in his opinion as to the teachings of the Bible concern- 
ing woman’s place in the church. This notification has 
aroused readers to a new interest inthe subject in ques- 
tion, and has called from them expressions of surprise 
that a Sunday-school superintendent could be so averse 
to an examination into the real teachings of the Bible. 
A worker in the District of Columbia says: 


I read in your issue of February 10, 1894, in your Notes on 
Open Letters, about a Louisiana superintendent who declines 
to renew because not in accord with something he has seen in 
the paper in relation to women speaking in church. Can it be 
possible that a Sunday-school superintendent can be found who 
would stop his paper because of anything he may see in it that 
does not fit his groove? Verily he has missed his vocation. 
Sunday-school superintendents should be men who will prove 
all things, and hold fast to that which is good. His remark 
that they (teachers) will not take it merely for cheapness is 
equally surprising. Talk about price or cheapness in.a paper 
that presents to us the very best from the best minds in the 
world upon the. Scriptures, especially the lessons,— a paper 
that hgs not its equal in the world! My wife and my mother, 
both eminent Christian workers, were not in favor of women 
being prominent in open meetings, but where does that come 
in? Does any liberal-minded man expect to find everybody 
thinking as he does upon every subject? If such were the 
case, where would be found the friction necessary to bring out 
the truth? 


Another Louisiana worker has a word to say on this 
subject.. He writes : 


I s€e, in your Notes on Open Letters for February 10, that 
you again speak of Paul and his often misconstrued passage 
concerning women. I am a Louisianian, and so, also, a South- 
erner, but I am sorry that any in my part of the country are 
doing what tends to retard the “coming of His kingdom?’ by 
trying to make the women keep altogether silent in the churches. 
It is self-evident from 1 Corinthians 11:4 that Paul allowed/ 
them a great many rights in prophesying, but put certain re- 
strictions on it. Still he permits them, with their heads covered, 
to prophesy ; that is, to speak unto men to edification, and ex- 
hortation, and comfort (1 Cor. 14 : 3), and that is the point that 
we wish tomake. Thanks for your articles on this subject. “I 
hope you will continue them from time to time. 


From a Massachusetts correspondent comes the fol- 
lowing: 

Having been a careful reader of The Sunday School Times for 
over a year, and an occasional reader for several years, I wish to 
give my humble testimony to its great excellence as a helper for 
a busy man who has a class to feed in the Sabbath-school. I have 
a class of about seventy-five, with an average of about half of 
that number. ..,.1 feel that you are filling a place that no 
other publication does, or can, and how any fair-minded reader 
or student can take exception to the general tone of your paper, 





is more than I can understand, ... 1 trust thet you will not be 
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moved from your course, that “ no favor will sway you, and no 
fear shall awe,” being pledged “‘to truth, liberty, and law.” 
Your paper is earnestly read by the youngest as well as the 
oldest of our household, and, when the year is ended, they are 
carefully filed, and put away for future reference. ... We 
have one of the finest Sunday-school buildings in the Union,— 
modeled after one in Akron, Ohio. We, as parents and chil- 
dren, have been members of Sunday-school, in one place and 
another, since we were four years old, and the writer, now 
nearly sixty, finds a growing interest in all Sunday-school work. 
All of the writers in The Sunday School Times are of interest 
to us, and the short articles on the first and second pages we 
think are most excellent. . . . First, the Parallel Bible, Con- 
cordance, Smith’s Bible Dictionary, The Sunday School Times ; 
then, if time can be had, Josephus, Biblical Antiquities, Calmet, 
Clark’s Commentaries, Kitts, Bush, Barnes, and others. I do 
not want to go before my class with less than twenty hours’ 
hard study on each lesson, and, if I can have twenty-five or 
thirty, I always feel this is a short time on these mighty truths. 
..-1 wish you would suggest the plan of giving a full three- 
quarters of an hour on the lesson, and let it be understood 
that no visitor or speaker shall be allowed to take the time of 
the school to reduce this time on the lesson. * 


The Louisiana superintendent has proved a goog can- 
vasser for The Sunday School Times. The paper has 
not stopped because he has. 








GOD’S WORD. 
BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


Not only in the Book 
Is found God’s word, 

But in the song of every brook 
And every bird. 


In sun and moon and star 
His message shines ; F 

The flowers that fleck the green fields are 
His fragrant lines. 


His whispers are the breeze, 
And his the voice 

That bids the leaves upon the trees 
Sing and rejoice. 

Go forth, O soul! nor fear, 
Nor doubt, for he 

Shall make the ears of faith to hear, 
The eyes to see. 

New York City. 





THE COVENANT BETWEEN LABAN 
AND JACOB. 


BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, D.C.L., LL.D. 


Jacob, we are told, fled away from his father-in-law 
Laban, out of Padan-aram. Padan-aram is usually 
rendered “‘the plain of Aram,” or Syria; but the Assy- 
rian inscriptions have taught us that the word padan or 
padin signified more than this, On the one hand, it is 
explained in the lexical tablets as meaning “a field” or 
“garden.” On the other hand, it also means the amount 
of ground “‘ a yoke” of oxen could “tread” out when 
plowing, and it thus came to bear the secondary signifi- 
cation of “a road.” Now the Assyrian word for “ road” 
was kharran, which was also the name of Harran, the 
city of Laban, through which the high-road passed from 
Babylonia to Assyria to the west. Padan-aram was 
thus not only “ the field of Syria,” it was also the plein 
along which ran the great kharran, or “ high-road” from 
east to west. 

It was from this Mesopotamian plateau that Jacob 
made his way across the Euphrates, and “set his face 
towards the Mount Gilead.” There Laban overtook 
him; but eventually a covenant was made between the 
two that the placeshould be a dividing line between Laban 
the Syrian and Jacob the father of the Israelites. A 
column and heap of stones were raised in token that 
Laban should not pass south of it, or Jacob north of it, 
to do harm one to another. It was, in fact, to be the 
dividing line between the Syrian and the Israelite. 

It was called accordingly by the Aramaic or Syrian 
name of Jegar-sahadutha by Laban, while Jacob gave it 
the corresponding Hebrew nameof Galeed. Both names 
had the same signification, ‘“‘ The Heap of Witness,” but 
whereas the one belonged to the language of the Semites 
of the north, the other belonged to the language of the 

‘Semites of the southwest. Jegar-sahadutha is the Aramaic 
equivalent of the Hebrew and Canaanite Gal-‘éd. 

It is clear that the two names would not have been 
preserved had there not been a population in the imme- 
diate neighborhood to which both alike were intelligible. 
That is to say, both Aramaic and Hebrew must have been 
spoken in the district, the heap of stones being the point 
of division between the territories of the two dialects, 


Here the Aramaic of the north ceased, and the Hebrew 
or Canaanite began. 

But we cannot suppose that a knowledge of Hebrew 
ended abruptly at this spot. Individuals ‘and tribes 
who spoke Hebrew must, from time to time, have wan- 
dered northward, and mingled with the Aramaic inhab- 
itants of northern Syria. Such is a common experience 
in all parts of the world, and the history of Jacob and 
Laban shows that Syria formed no exception to the com- 
mon rule. Laban the Syrian was a near relative of 
Jacob; and in time of danger it was to Laban that Jacob 
made his way, and it was the daughters of Laban whom 
he married. Hebrew as well as Aramaic must thus have 
been understood at Harran. 

Now a recent discovery has afforded an unexpected 
and striking commentary on the fact. A German ex- 
ploring expedition, under the direction of Dr. von 
Luschan, has spent three seasous in excavating the ruins 
of an ancient city called Senjirli, on behalf of the Royal 
Museum of Berlin. Senjirli is between twenty and 
thirty miles from the Gulf of Antioch, in a northeasterly 
direction; and a little northward of it are the ruins of 
another ancient city Gertshin, which is surrounded by an 
almost impenetrable morass. Thanks, however, to a 
dry season, Dr. von Luschan succeeded in finding there 
a large and valuable monument, which is now at Berlin. 

The excavations at Senjirli have proved of the highest 
possible interest. The circular walls of the old town 
have been discovered, furnished with towers and gates. 
Within them is another wall which enclosed the citadel, 
and in the citadel a number of ancient buildings have 
been laid bare. They include the double gateway of the 
citadel wall, barracks, and two palaces, one of which was 
built in the eighth century B.C., the other a little later. 
The walls on either side of the double gateway were 
lined with slabs of stone covered with reliefs in the 
well-known style of Hittite art; and within them was 
found a monolith of the Assyrian king Esar-haddon, 
on which is an account of his conquest of Egypt. 

The most interesting objects, however, found at Sen- 
jirli and in its neighborhood are certain inscriptions in 
the letters of the Aramaic branch of the Phenician 
alphabet, which are carved in relief. Two of the in- 
seriptions are of considerable length: one of them being 
engraved on the monument which was discovered at 
Gertshin; the™“other, on a monument which has been 
used as a Turkish tombstone in a deserted cemetery close 
to Senjirli.. The first of these monuments is dedicated to 
the god Hadad, and was erected by Panammu, the son 
of Qaral, and king of Ya’di. The second commemorates 
asecond Panammu,who reigned about half a century later 
than Panammu I, He was the son of Bar-Tsur, and the 
monument was set up by his son and successor Bar- 
Rekeb,! who in another inscription entitles himself 
“king of Sama’l”’ and “ servant of Tiglath-pileser.” Bar- 
Rekeb informs us that “Tiglath-pileser, king of As- 
syria,” had specially favored Panammu, to whom he had 
given certain cities taken from the neighboring kingdom 
ef Gurgum, and that, after Panammu had been mur- 
dered by some of his servants, who seem to have been 
displeased with his Assyrianizing policy, his death was 
avenged by the Assyrian monarch and Bar-Rekeb, ap- 
pointed to succeed him on the throne. As Tiglath- 
pileser mentions “Panammu, king of Sama’),” in his 
annals, we know exactly his date. The older Panammu 
must consequently have reigned about B, C. 800, if not 
earlier, and his inscription will be one of the oldest 
examples of Semitic epigraphy which we possess. 

It is not on this account, however, that the inscrip- 
tions are of singular interest to the biblical student. 
Their importance to him is philological, rather than 
historical. The language in which they are written is a 
curious mixture of Hebrew and Aramaic, the like of 
which has never been met with before. Scholars are 
still discussing whether it should be regarded as Ara- 
maizing Hebrew, or Hebraizing Aramaic, though the 
balance of opinion inclines towards the second view. 
At any rate, it proves that Hebrew as well as Aramaic 
must have been spoken in northern Syria, otherwise it 
would be impossible to account for the influence of the 
Hebrew grammar and vocabulary upon the language of 
the country. For the first time we have monumental 
evidence that Hebrew was once spoken as far north as 
the Gulf of Antioch. The fact is a remarkable confir- 
mation of the statements of Genesis, which bring Abra- 
ham and Jacob into close relations with northern Syria. 
Hebrew must have been known at an early period in the 
territory of the Syrians far to the north of Gal-‘éd, or 





1 Note.—Professor Sachan of Berlin reads the name Bar- Rekaib, in 
his interpretation of the monument. Compare Die Ausgrabungen in 





Sendachirli. v. 61.—TME EpiToR. 


Gilead. We now see why the Syrian Laban could have 
understood the Canaanitish speech of Jacob. 
But this is not all, The early mixture of Hebrew and 
Aramaic forms in a language which was actually spoken 
overthrows the argument for the late date of passages 
and books of the Old Testament which contain Aramaic 
words and grammatical forms. The existence of such 
words and forms can never again be assumed to indicate 
the late date of the writing in which they occur. Ifthe 
word bar’, for example, in Psalm 2: 12 (“kiss the son”’), 
really means “son,” the fact that it is Aramaic can never 
again be held to prove the post-exilic origin of the verse, 
Just as Hebraisms were used in the Aramaic language 
of Northern Syria in the ninth century before our era, 
so, too, could Aramaisms have been used in Judah in 
the age when the empire of David extended to Hamath, 
This is not the only point in which the newly found 
inscriptions offer a welcome testimony to the trust- 
worthiness of the Old Testament text. The expression, 
“Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria,” is written in the in- 
scriptions precisely as it is in the Hebrew text of the 
second Book of Kings, the name of the Assyrian monarch 
being similarly misspelt (Tiglath-pileser, with g, instead 
of the correct Tukulti-palesar), and the word Asshur, or 
“ Assyria,” being written p/lene [with the consonant v to 
represent the vowel uv]. Such a coincidence cannot be acci- 
dental. It is an eloquent evidence that the expression 
has been faithfully copied, without the change of a 
single letter, by the compiler of the Books of Kings, from 
a contemporaneous document. It proves to us with what 
accuracy the compiler accomplished his work, as well as 
with what faithfulness the text he wrote has been handed 
down. We can return to a study of the biblical books 
with an increased confidence in the antiquity and trust- 
worthiness of their information and in the purity of 
their text. 


Oxford, England. 





AVAILABLE COMMUNION WITH CHRIST, 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


One of the best of our Sunday-school teachers came 
to me not many months ago in a somewhat discouraged 
state of mind. She was what we used in the war to call 
demoralized ; that is, there was nothing really the matter 
with her, only she was dispirited, foreboding, and de- 
pressed. The trouble was, so she made me understand, 
that she had been admonished concerning the necessity 
of personal communion with Christ as the only source 
of strength for all religious activity, until her soul was 
dulled and worried with care. She had been told that 
she could be successful in teaching her class, and in 
winning their hearts to Jesus, only when she had thought 
and prayed and meditated till she was intelligently sure 
that Christ was formed in her the hope of glory. And, 
so far on in her endeavors to attain this end, she had not 
reached peace. 

Of course, a thorough Christian like this mature woman 
did not in any particular need to be told concerning 
prayer, study of God’s word, spiritual comradeship, and 
the other means of grace. Her predicament, if so it 
might be called, was like that of one who had a large 
deposit in the bank, but had somehow lost the knack of 
drawing a check. It was next to impossible for her to 
make her store of loving experience give help. It was 
not available for real use in the coarse market of teaeh- 
ing mission children, and she had lost the art of con- 
verting it. 

A good brisk walk would dissipate her blues, no doubt, 
and woods and streams and flowers and shadows and 
shinings would fill her entire soul with exquisite im- 
ages and promptings to good. But she had measurably 
exhausted that resource. Nature was apparently unkind 
to her. 

I think it is Robert Alfred Vaughan who bids us no- 
tice how cooly nature replies to the spiritual moods 
with which we visit her nooks and recesses in almost 
the same terms, and so appears joyous or melancholy in 
unlike degrees on different occasions. ‘“ Go out into the 
forests and valleys, when your heart is rather harassed 
than bruised, and when you suffer from vexation more 
than grief; then the trees all hold out their arms to re- 
lieve you from the burthen of your heavy thoughts, and 
the streams under the branches glance at you while they 
run by, and try to carry away your trouble with the 
falling leaves ; and the sweet-breathing air will draw it 
off, together with the silver multitudes of the dew. But 
now let it be with anguish or remorse in your heart that 
you go forth into nature; then, instead of your speak- 





ing her language, you make her speak yours. Your dis- 
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tress is then diffused through all things, and clothes all 
things; and nature only echoes and seems to authenti- 
cate your self-loathing or your hopelessness. Then you 
find the device of your sorrow on the argent shield of 
the moon, and see all the trees of the field weeping, and 
wringing their hands with you, while the hills, seated in 
sackcloth at your side, look down upon you prostrate, 
and reprove you like the comforters of Job.” There 
are bits of homely experience in this imaginative de- 
lineation which render it very heavy. When a heart 
is happy, nature cheers ; when it is burdened, it saddens. 

The fact is, this mood of mind is not mere sentimen- 
talism, and a stronger regimen than simple walking out 
in the woods is needful for a relief, Christian compan- 
ionship is better than that. Indeed, the familiar con- 
tact with a bright, active, breezy comrade will often lift 
a Christian clear up out of the depression from overwork 
or failure, If believers are the sons and daughters of 
the Lord God Almighty, then it may be expected always 
that they will bear some lineaments of the family like- 
ness that Christ has; for he is the brightness of his 
Father's glory, and the express image of his person. 
Jesus may often be seen in his people; mental peculiari- 
ties, and moral characteristics, and spiritual individuali- 
ties of thought and action, are what show that believers 
are growing to resemble Jesus, and so to resemble each 
othes likewise. 

“ But we all, with open face beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 
Many of the advanced followers of the Lord Jesus have 
so grown in grace, so been molded under discipline, and 
are coming to be so refined under permitted communion 
with the Master, that a helpful impulse is given by the 
very glimpse of their faces. We “take knowledge of 
them that they have been with Jesus,” Christian sym- 
pathy leads Christians to Christ. “As iron sharpeneth 
iron, so the countenance of a man his friend.” It is 
possible that some of us have ceased to rely upon one of 
the most efficient means of grace in the old time, or even 
to remember how the Lord regarded it: “‘Then they 
that feared the Lord spake often one to another: and 
the Lord hearkened, and heard it, and a book of remem- 
brance was written before him for them that feared the 
Lord, and that thought upon’ his name.” 

But now, all this aside, it does seem as if God’s dearest 
people sometimes meant to cultivate self-consciousness 
for their own pain. A great necessity is admitted, deep 
and abiding, for intimacy of spiritual life with our 
Saviour, without which we really can do no effective work 
whatever. But this does not mean that we are to waste 
time, talent, effort, and heart in the search for signs of it. 
We may make terrible mistakes in seeking for what we 


pitifully pining for is only an experience of communion 
with Christ. This intense longing often is the intensest 
sort of loving; thinking of Jesus, praying for Jesus, 
passionately wishing and waiting and striving for Jesus, 
—this is communion with Jesus, and believers who have 
it ought to move straight on. Unconsciousness is the 
chief charm in the highest spirituality. Moses did not 
suspect in the least that his face was shining when he 
came.down from the mount where he had fairly talked 
with God face to face; he had to draw a veil over his 
countenance, because it dazzled the people. He “ wist 
not that the skin of his face shone while he talked to 
them.” Nor did Stephen, the first martyr of the church, 
have any consciousness of the communion he was hay- 
ing with Jesus, when all that satin the council “ saw his 
face, as it had been the face of an angel.” Too much 
introspection is really unwholesome; it is like reading a 
book of domestic medicine, and applying all the symp- 
toms of every disease which in turn we find to ourselves. 
Weshall become permanent invalids in twenty-four hours. 
Look out, and notin! That is one of the best mottoes. 
Make each little thing, each small duty, each honest 
care, a symbol and sign; it may show us Christ when it 
will not show us the experience of enjoying Christ. A 
missionary visited an aged believer in an attic; she had 
in the room only a bare subsistence. But there was one 
broken tea-pot, and in it a strawberry-plant standing oh 
the window-sill. “It grows nicely,” said he; “you will 
soon get some berries.” And the woman replied quietly: 
“T care nothing for fruit to come from it; it is not for 
that I prize the bright little thing. You see 1 am too 
poor to keep a living thing which would eat; but this is 
as truly alive as anything else, if one only thinks of it. 
I watch it while it grows, and takes water, and bends to- 
wards the sunshine, and creeps along the edge of the 
casement. Sometimes | imagine it knows who loves it, 


me and gives life to me. It talks to me, so to speak, 
about the power and care of my Saviour. And often, 
when I have left it alone here in the night, and find it 
all safe just as ever in the morning, then I am sure that 
my Saviour will never forget me either.” Is not this 
what we might call “ available communion”? 


New York City. 





TEACH IT IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
BY GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D. 


In The Sunday School Times of November 11, 1893, 
appeared an admirable article by Mr. Gurdon Trumbull, 
of ‘Hartford, designed to emphasize the neglected duty 
of kindness to animals. The wit and wisdom of the 
article made it a most readable one, even were one not 
touched by its pathos and sympathy. 

Speaking of the strange and protracted obliviousness 
of Christian teachers respecting this duty of kindness to 
animals, Mr. Trumbull says: ‘“‘ Knowing how these dumb 
things have been treated generation after generation, 
century after century, would it be more than fair, con- 
sidering man’s former neglect, which must be measured 
by thousands of years, if three sermons out of four, three 
Sunday-school lessons out of four, three issues of the 
religious newspaper out of four, for the next century or 
so, were devoted wholly to the development of this kind 
of mercy?” 

The happy exaggeration of the foregoing sentence is 
perhaps destined to have some fruitage of benefit un- 
thought of, at the moment, by its witty author. If not 
‘three Sunday-school lessons out of four,” at least why 
not one sometimes? If not such constant reiteration of 
this obligation of kindness, why not a recognition of it 
occasionally ? 

Tt was, I think, from the prompting of this suggestion, 
that the Connecticut Humane Society, at its annual 
meeting in January of this year, was moved to adopt a 
memorial to the International Sunday-school Lesson 
Committee, requesting the incorporation into the plan 
of instruction to be laid out by that committee, of at least 
one'lesson yearly on the duty of kindness to all living 
things, and with special reference to animals. I am not 
commissioned to speak for the benevolent society from 
which this overture originates. But I make bold in its 
behalf, nevertheless, to invoke the powerful aid of The 
Sunday School Times in securing the consideration, by 
the Committee, of this modest memorial. 

There aré many considerations (some of them of more 
general and permanent, and some of more special and 
transitory, character) which emphasize the propriety of 
such provision for at least one lesson yearly, on this ques- 
tion of mercy to the animal creation, in the International 
Sunday-school lessons. 

If the warrant of Scripture is asked for, that surely is 
not lacking. Nearly, if not quite, as many texts of Holy 
Writ can be adduced inculcating kindness to birds and 
beasts as can be brought to support the duty of temper- 
ance, the obligations of which are accorded regular 
recognition in the International lessons. . 

Is harmony with the attributes of God and the spirit 
of Christ any test of the fitness of a subject to be recog- 
nized as a proper one for Sunday-school instruction? 
What theme can be more consonant with all that we 
know of a God of love and of a Saviour of sinners, than 
our responsibilities to the creatures of that kindly Provi- 
dence which listens to the raven’s cry, and notes the 
sparrow’s fall? 

Is practical influence in réfining and rectifying char- 
acter an object to be sought for in Sunday teachings? 
Surely there can be few things short of those most inti- 
mately connected with the regeneration of a new life in 
the soul, more effective in softening and ennobling the 
spirit of men, than sympathy with all suffering, and 
especially with the mute sufferings of creatures too weak 
to resist, too voiceless to remonstrate. 

And where can teachings on this scriptural, moral, and 
>tactical theme so well find public place as in the school 
where the young are gathered to learn the mind of Christ? 
It is a theme peculiarly suited to the time of youth and 
to the hours of the Sabbath. A great part of the trans- 
gression of the law of kindness is by the young, and 
comes out of a. thoughtlessness which has never been 
arrested by one word of instruction from the lips of 
any wiser than themselves. If children are cruel, it is 
largely because they have not suffered much themselves, 
or been made to think on the sufferings of others. They 
rob the bird’s nest, they beat the dog, they worry the 
frightened rabbit, precisely because there has never been 





and gives to it life, just as 1 know who it is that loves 


brought up to their minds the parallelism between 


animal suffering and human pain, between the quality 
of a creature’s anguish and their own. They need in- 
struction on these matters, and they need it early and 
frequently. And they need it also fitted in. with, and 
supported by, the sanctions of the religious teachings 


| by which it is environed. 


Can apy one question the importance of early and 
thorough grounding in the principle of humanity to 
dumb creatures, who listens for one moment to the wail 
of anguish the cruelty of man is inflicting, every day and 


rhour the long year round, on the suffering. creation? 


Can any one doubt it who sees what a horrible respon- 
siveness to scenes of brutality there is in average multi- 
tudes even among men themselves ? 

Think of the ten thousand spectators recently gathered 
around an upraised scaffold in a Texas town, on which a 
miserable and guilty negro was slowly tortured to death 
with refinements of cruelty which would have been the 
envy of Iroquois savages studying misery for their captive 
victims. Think of the interest wide over states and 
continents felt th the pugilistic encounters of two brutes, 
like those who recently met in Florida; nowspapers of 
highest supposed. respectability informing the members 
of Christian families, beforehand, that they would have 
a special wire to the ground, and give earliest and 
minutest account of the bloody battle. The. dreadful 
truth cannot be disguised, that there is an awful amount 
of the brute and tiger in human nature. It is a hard 
thing to eradicate, and its extirpation cannot be begun 
too early. It will certainly do something toward it to 
turn attention under the sanction of Sunday-school in- 
struction, regularly and authoritatively given, to the ob- 
ligations of gentleness and mercy, and especially of mercy 
and gentleness as demanded in the treatment of God’s 
dumb creatures. 

Will not The Sunday School Times second and enforce 
the plea of the Connecticut Humane Society for the 
giving of this great subject a place in the International 
lessons of every year? * 


Hartford, Conn. 





GLIMPSES OF THE CHILD-HEART. 
BY H. PORTER SMITH. 


The first Sunday of this new year we received into our 
communion a boy of ten years. His life had been a 
consistent one for a long time, and he had repeatedly 
expressed a desire to unite with the church. His watch- 
ful parents, while nurturing his spiritual longings and 
childhood faith, had felt that it would be better to wait, 
before taking this step, until years should bring a more 
personal conviction. A little incident helped them to 


‘decide that they should no longer keep from the fold 


the lamb which was not wandering “away on the moun- - 
tains cold and bare,” but bleating at the door. A play- 

mate struck him a hard blow on the face. Seeking his 

mother, in tears, she asked, to test him, why he did not 

strike back. “ Because, you know, I am a Christian, 

and I could not do that,” he replied, 

I have a friend to whom God hath given large ser- 
vice, both as a missionary in Japan and as a pastor in 
our own land. At an early age he gave himself to 
Christ. In child-like faith he had read, “‘ Whosoever 
smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.” So, having been struck on the cheek by a rough 
boy, he offered the other, and received another blow. 
Surprised and dazed, he went home, to be chaffed for his 
cowardice by an older brother, not then a Christian. 
Still his faith, though like a grain of mustard-seed, held 
firm. In the evening of that day the boy who struck 
him came to his home, and, calling him to the door, 
said, “ Horace, I am sorry I struck you to-day.” This 
childhood Christian experience has always been vividly 
remembered by my friend, and, he says, has been of’ 


1 Nore.—A word from the Rev. Dr. Walker is worthy of reading 
for his sake, and the subject of which he here writes is important for 
itsown sake. The study of the Bible ought to be a means of incul- 
cating the duty of love to all of God’s creatures, and it is perhaps 
well to call the attention of the members of the Lesson Committee 
to this phase of truth, in order that they may have it in mind in 
their lesson selections. But it would be unwise indeed for them 
to devote a special place for the consideration of our duty to- 
ward the lower animals, when no such place is assigned to the 
special duty of love to God, or of love to man, of reverence toward 
parents and rujers, of personal purity, honesty, or truthfulness 
The plan of the International lessons is to study the Bible as the 
Bible, finding its teachings on all points as they come in their order. 
What the Bible has to sayon the truth emphasized by Dr. Walker will 
come out as its lessons are studied. By the way, a very good special 
tract for republication by some of the Humane Societies might be 
made up from comments of lesson-writers in The Sunday School 
Times on the duty of kindness to animeis. Such extracts from. the 





helps on the one lesson for May 14, 1898, would in itself make a 
valuable Epiten. 
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great value to him. One of his first experiences in 
waiting for the Lord patiently, it has helped him in all 
other waiting for him. ; 

Some years ago, the committee of a church in Phila- 
delphia recommended for admission to their communion, 
among others, a boy of ten or twelve years. When the 
names were read, to be voted upon by the church, the 
name of this boy was accidentally omitted by the pastor. 
Rising in his seat, the boy said, “ Dr. C——, you have 
not read myname.” Calling the child to the desk, and 
putting both arms about him, the pastor said, “This 
boy’s father was a soldier in our Civil War, but he never 
did a braver thing than his son has done to-day. Those 
who will receive this boy into this church will please to 
rise.” 

Seven years ago, there was a little daughter in our 
home, for whom God had some special mission in the 
home above. When taken there, at the age of twelve 
years, a friend wrote, “ How sweet she will look among 
the redeemed ones, even if she has her earthly face!” 
And we, who knew her best, felt that her face but faintly 
mirrored’ her lovely character. We believed she was a 
Christian, but she had not expressed a wish to unite 
with the church. We waited for her to tell us when she 
was ready. At the close of one of Mr. Moody’s large 
gatherings, he invited those who were not Christians to 
méet him in the chapel of the church. Our Bertha was 
in the great congregation. I stood at the door for her 
coming, to take her home. When, after some time, she 
appeared, her face was lighted with a sweet and beauti- 
ful smile. Alas! I did not realize that it was made so 
by a “blessed assurance.” I said, “‘ Bertha, as you have 
been so long in coming, I thought you had gone in to talk 
with Mr. Moody.” Instantly her radiant face changed to 
one of sadness, and tears filled her eyes. I took her 
home, with others, in the carriage, questioning in my 
heart. Soon she was alone with her mother, who in- 
quired the cause of her unusual sadness, Bursting into 
a flood of tears, she said, “‘ Papa thinks I am not a 
Christian.” Itwas not long before I had my arms about 
her, saying that we all believed her to be a Christian, 
but did not know that she felt herself to be one, and we 
did want her to be with us at the next communion. 
Three times she sat with us at the Lord’stable. Beneath 
her name upon the church calendar, May 22, 1887, our 
pastor wrote, “She united with the church on earth in 
January, and with the church that is in heaven in May. 
‘Suffer little children to come unto me.’” 

These childhood experiences give us glimpses of the 
child-heart. Others like them may have come to our 
children, or those under our care, but we did not have 
the spiritual vision to discern their meaning. 

“Eli perceived that the Lord had called the child,” 
but not until Samuel had gone to him the third time. 
Twice he had bidden him “ go lie down again.” What 
if he had told him to do so the third time? Would 
Samuel have come again? How many times would he 
have come? “Take heed lest ye offend one of these 
{his} little ones.” 


Cambridge, Mass. 





UNUSED POWER. 
BY ANNA TEMPLE. 


When Christ to his disciples gave the power 
To heal the sick and cleanse all leprous men, 
And bring the dead once more to life again, 
And cast the devils forth, that very hour 
Was Judas with them; unto him was given, 
As well as unto Peter or to John, 
That grace which should its victories have won, 
In every time of need, through help of heaven. 


How came it, then, that he to whom such strength 
Was granted, that he surely might have cast 
The devil from himself, was led at last 
To follow Satan to so great a length ? 
It must be that, in dark temptation’s hour, 
He simply left unused God-given power. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





MAPS MADE ALIVE. 


BY JULIA E. PECK. 


When the children first graduate from the primary 
class, we teachers at once proceed to puzzle their brains 
with maps of various sizes, shapes, and colors. Perhaps 
during the same lesson they will be called upon to ob- 
serve the wall map in the big room, the middle-sized 
map in the class room, and, later, the little map in their 
own quarterlies. 

If no explanation is made of the scale of miles, if no 


one teaches them what these maps mean, the bright 
children will ‘try to unravel this tangle of lines hope- 
fully, but the dull ones will give it up altogether, and 
thus acquire fixed habits of inattention. 

A little girl finds Palestine in her school geography, 
and is amazed. “ Why, it is so little!” she says, and “I 
didn’t know there was any Jerusalem now.” Palestine 
had been presented to her with an ever-varying outline, 
sometimes whole, sometimes in pieces, sometimes with 
scraps of coast line, and no explanations offered. All 
these maps were called “ Palestine,” and no two alike. 
In preparing the lesson, the teacher spends quite a 
little time to get her bearings on a map of the lands of 
the Exodus. I have one before me now, and, even after 
a dozen years’ experience in teaching geography, I need 
time to assure myself that Jerusalem and the Dead Sea 
are placed where they belong. 

Ancther thing,—we do not realize that a white map 
with bright red boundary lines differs greatly in appear- 
ance from the same map with its provinces colored, or 
that a part of a coast conveys no suggestion to the child 
of the size, relation, and position of the entire continent. 

Without careful explanation, these children cannot 
see that a map of Paul’s missionary journeys, showing 
the south of Europe, has the same outline as the south 
of Europe in their school geographies, and that the bit 
of Palestine at the right is not another variation of the 
countless variations they have already seen of that 
country. 

Our safeguard against piling up more of these compli- 
cations for the children is in making our own maps in 
such a way that no word or line shall appear which is 
not related to the lesson story for the day. 

With large sheets of white wrapping-paper pinned 
against the wall, an outline can be made, and filled in as 
the lessons advance. If the drawing is made with char- 
coal, it can be erased with a soft cloth, so that the lines 
can be changed as the lesson requires, and no unneces- 
sary marks need appear. 

In that class of “ incorrigibles,” maps can be made of 
such absorbing interest that there will be no time for 
mischief, The teacher brings an outline pencil-map on 
a sheet of sermon-paper, and, in teaching the lesson, 
uses this map as a background for the story, filling it in 
as she talks. 

Be provided with paper and pencils for the whole class, 
that they may copy the teacher’s map at the end of the 
lesson, and give each child a copy to take home, asking 
him to make one like it during the week, and bring it 
on Sunday. Gradually, from Sunday to Sunday, allow 
the children to fill out their maps, even making pictures 
in them of the fruits or palm-trees or tents, and mark- 
ing out the desert and fertile regions. 

To those who ‘work conscientiously, promise, if you 
can, a box of water-colors with which to make still 
greater improvements. 

Of course, this will involve some expense ; but if other 
boys, like mine, come provided with pockets full of split 
peas with which to shower the neighboring classes, a good 
round sum is a small price to pay for an orderly lesson. 

These boys are always charmed to color the oranges, 
bananas, and palms, to make a gray desert, green fertile 
regions, white-capped mountains, a blue sea or lake, and 
to mark noted cities with a golden star. 

After an experience of this kind, one boy’s mother 
said: “‘I wish you’d stop drawing maps in your class. 
My John won’t do his work at home, he wants to sit up 
and draw maps the whole time.” 

Allow the children to practice drawing the outlines in 
a sketchy way on’ the board; and while they hastily 
sketch an outline, they may tell the story, and fill in the 
map as they talk. The other boys will watch closely, 
and correct the drawing at various points. Only the 
orderly ones are called upon to draw, and they watch 
with breathless interest for their turn at the board. By 
the time they are able to sketch a map of their own, they 
will begin to notice the wall-maps, and to compare these 
with their own productions. 

Wall-maps and quarterly-maps now have a meaning. 
For the first time, and as the children examine them ad- 
miringly, they plan to reproduce on their own maps cer- 
tain improvements which they have noted. 

We must be most careful in our criticism of these 
maps made at home; for by the means our children are 
acquiring certain principles which are often overlooked 
in our easy-going methods of Sunday-school work. 

In making careful and exact drawings, these children 
are learning to be exact in detail. They are surely ac- 
quiting habits of faithfulness in that which is least, and 
their teacher may watch forthe fulfilment of a promise. 














FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





“I DON’T HAVE TO.” 
BY ELEANOR SsOOTT, 


“T don’t have to!” 

The words were so quick and defiant, they came fairly 
bounding up the stairs, and dashed into Aunt Meg’s half- 
open door. It was not the first time during her week’s 
visit that those words had rudely intruded themselves 
into the stillness of her room. 

And yet Jack had not the least intention that Aunt 
Meg should know he talked that way. He thought she 
was the jolliest aunt, and knew the most nice things, 
and in another minute he was knocking at her door. 

“ Aunt Meg, may I come in!” 

How different his voice sounded ! 

“Yes, walk right in. Have you been home from 
school long?” 

“No. But are you busy?” 

“ Only writing letters, and that can wait. Whatis it?” 
**Some of us are going skating on the dam. Won’t 
you come along? I can almost cutacircle. And lots 
of folks are out, and it’ll be glorious fun.” 

‘ Yes, indeed, I want to go.” 

In a few minutes they started off, laughing and talk- 
ing; and the lamps were lighted, and supper on the 
table, before they came back. ~ 

After supper, while mother was putting Baby Meg to 
bed, and father was out getting the evening mail, Aunt 
Meg looked up from her reading, and said : 

“ Jack, what don’t you have to do?”’ 

“*Have todo?’ I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Just before we went skating, there seemed to be 
something you did not have to do.” 

“Oh!” said Jack, his face reddening as he realized 
his aunt had heard his hasty words. “ Kate said I 
must wipe up the snow I brought in on my shoes before 
I went out.” 

He looked down at his St. Nicholas again, although 
Aunt Meg knew he was not reading, but wondering 
what she was going to say next. And her next words 
surprised him so he looked up at her, quite forgetting 
his embarrassment. 

“Those words, ‘I don’t have to,’ have helped me more 
than I can tell you, for a good many years, Jack,” 

““Why, Aunt Meg! They’re always coming out when 
I’m cross and in a hurry. And mother says they’re 
ugly. I didn’t suppose you’d ever say them, and I don’t 
see how they could help you,” 

“Once, in school, I had a nice piece of candy, and 
two or three times I took a taste while the teacher was 
not looking, and once while she was looking and I 
thought she was not.” 

Jack was all attention now. It was such a new idea 
to think of Aunt Meg doing just as boys and girls do 
now. 

“But, instead of making me throw away my candy, 
my teacher merely looked straight at me, and said, ‘It is 
a great temptation, I know, but you don’t have to yield.’ 
All the boys and girls looked around at me, and I felt 
very uncomfortable, but the words kept ringing in my 
ears, ‘You don’t have to yield.’ And Jack dear, so 
many times, when I have wanted to do some pleasant 
but wrong thing,—and so many of our temptations are 
pleasant things,—I have said to myself, ‘ Yes, it might 
be a pleasure to yield, but I don’t have to.’ And God 
has made me strong enough, and will make you strong 
enough, so that you ‘ won’t have to yield’ either.” 

The room was very still, the creaking of mother’s 
rocking-chair could be heard overhead. Jack’s elbows 
wers resting on the table ; the St. Nicholas lay forgotten 
as he looked seriously at his aunt, and she went on: 

“I wonder, Jack, if you ever noticed Christ’s first 
temptation in the wilderness? He was hungry, and he 
could have turned the stones into bread, but he said he 
did not need to yield to his appetite; he did ‘ not live by 
bread alone, but by every word of God.’ God’s words 
tell God’s will. And it is so with us. Many a thing 
would gratify us, but our life is a nobler, grander thing 
than pleasing ourselves,—it is doing God’s will. It is 


doing what is right, even if that is only wiping up snow 
when Kate says so, or not eating ”— 

Just here the latch-key turned in the lock, and father 
walked in. 

But Jack still continues to say, “I don’t have to— 
yield.” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1894.] 


1, January 7.—The First Adam. Gen. 1 : 26-31; 2:1-3 








2. January 14.—Adam’s Sin and God's Grace............cccceccesneeee Gen, 3: 1-15 
3. January 21.—Cain and Abel........ Gen, 4: 3-13 
4. January 28.—God’s Covenant with Noan............esseeeenses Gen. 9 : 8-17 







6. February 4.—Beginning of the Hebrew Nation 
6 February 11.—God’s Covenant with Abram..... 


..Gen, 1251-9 
.. en, 17:18 











7. February 18.—God’s Judgment on 8 Gen. 18 : 22-83 
8. February 25.—Trial of Abraham's Faith........ RE 
9%. March 4,—Helling the Birthright “Gen. 2% : 27-84 
30. March 11,—Jacob at Beth -el...........ccccccccesseresssessseerensenenened Gen, 28 : 10-22 





11, Mareh oe a Mocker Prov. 20: 1-7 





12. March 25.— {Bethe The Resurrection of Christ..........-ssyee Mark 16 :1-8 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tux American InstiTUTE or Sacrep LITERATURE. 





STUDY XI.—JACOB AND LABAN. 
Genesis 30 : 25 to 32: 2. 


I, Tae Braticat Materia... 

After the fourteen years (Gen. 31:41) of his appointed 
service had expired, Jacob, now about ninety years old, de- 
sires to leave Laban (30 : 25, 26), but is hired to remain, in 
consideration of receiving as his wages the abnormally col- 
ored animals that should thereafter be born in the flocks 
(30 : 27-84). By variots stratagems, Jacob steadily gains 
the advantage of Laban, and becomes the possessor of flocks 
both numerous and sturdy (30 : 35-43). His evident wealth 
arouses the jealousy of Laban and his sons, so he proposes to 
his wives that they depart to Canaan (31:1-18). During 
Laban’s absence, Jacob hurries away (31 : 19-21). Laban 
pursues and overtakes him at Giledd, but is warned in a dream 
not to offer opposition (31 : 22-25; comp. 24: 50). Laban 
claims his teraphim, which Rachel bad stolen, but fails to 
find them (31: 26-35). Jacob indignantly protests at his 
search, and declares that he has done him good, and not 
evil (31 : 36-42). Laban yields, and they make a covenant, 
and set up a “pillar” (31: 43-54). Each one goes on his 
way (31 : 55 to 32: 2). 

IL. Svecrsrep Torics. 

1. The Ciraracter of Laban. (1.) His family traits: The 
comparison between Rebekah and Laban is instructive. 
What did they have in common? (2.) His personal traits: 
Was Laban ungenerous (31 : 15), heartless, or was he kindly 
(31 : 43), affectionate, and reverential? Was his character 
very much mixed? Is his biblical portrait a natural one? 

2 Jacob at Paddan-aram. (1.) The length of his stay 
(81:88). (2.) The toilsome life he led (31 : 39-41). (3.) 
His wages. Notice the apparent moderation of his demand. 
He asks for the abnormally colored animals only. (4.) The 
mutual trickery. Jacob aims at a double advantage,—not 
only numerous flocks, but the strongest animals. Laban does 
his best to hamper Jacob's progress. (5.) Jacob’s belief in 
God's providential care (31 : 42, etc.). 

3. The Teraphim. Some kind of household gods,—perhaps 
comparable to the Roman Lares and Penates,—found in Israel 


until the time of King Josiah, who destroyed them (2 Kings ; 


23:24). First mentioned in this passage, perhaps put away 
at Jacob's order (Gen. 35 : 2, 4), and referred to by Joshua 
(Josh. 24 : 14). Mentioned definitely in the time of the 
Judges (Judg. 17: 5; 18: 17, 20), and of David (1 Sam. 19: 
13, 16), and later (Hos. 3: 4). They seemed to be images of 
some sort (Gen. 31: 19; 1 Sam. 19: 13), and were used some- 
times in divination as oracles, Compare Laban’s distress. 
Note also Judges 17 : 5, 6; Zechariah 10 : 2; 1 Samuel 
15:23. Both this Genesis passage and Ezekiel 21: 19-22 
suggest that they may have originally come from Babylonia. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON XI, MARCH 18, a 
Wine a Mocker. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Prov. 20: 1-7. Memory verses: 1-7.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
1 Wine é¢ a mocker,strong drink | 1 Wine isa mocker, strong drink 


ts raging: and whosoever is de- | a brawler ; 
ceived thereby is not wise. And whosoever 'erreth there- 
2 The fear of a king is as the by is not wise. 


roaring of a lion: whoso provoketh | 2 The terror of a king is as the 

him to anger sinneth against his roaring of a lion : 

own soul. He that *provoketh him to 
3 2t # an honour for a man to anger sioneth against his 


Cease from strife: but every fool | own * life. 
will be meddling. | $3 It ie an honour for a man to 
4 The sluggard will not plough | ‘keep aloof from strife : 


by reason of the cold; therefore But every fool will be quarrel- 

shall he beg in harvest, and have ling. 

nothing. 4 The slothful will not plow by 

5 Counsel in the heart of man reason of the winter; 

is like deep water; butamanof| Therefore he shall beg in 

understanding will draw it out. harvest, and have nothing. 

6 Most men will proclaim every | 5 Counsel in the heart of man is 

one his own goodness: but a like deep water ; 

faithful man who can find? But a man of understanding 

7 The just man walketh in his will draw it out. 

integrity: his children are blessed | 6 * Most men will proclaim efery 

after him. one his own kindness : 

But a faithful man who can 

find? 

7 A just man that walketh in 
his integrity, 

Blessed are his children after 

him. 

1Or, Therefore when he seeketh in harvest, there shall be nothing *%Or, 

Many a man will mect one that ts kind to him 

ate Revisers would substitute “ righteous" for “ tust”’ in 











LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Ruin and Redemption. 


Go.prn TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The Son of manis come 
to seek and to save that which was lost.—Luke 19 : 10. 





Lesson Toric: Battling with Evils. 


1. intoxicants, v. 1. 

2. Contentions, vs. 2, 3. 

3. Slothfuiness, vs. 4, 6. 

4. Self-Glorification, vs. 6, 7. 


GoLpEN TEXT: Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging: 
and wh r is deceived thereby is not wise.—Prov. 20 : 1. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 





Datty Home REapinas: 


M.—Prov. 20:1-7. Wine a mocker. 
T.—Prov. 21:10-17. Drink and poverty. 

W,—Isa. 28: 1-7. Out of the way. 
T.—Joel1:1-7. Awake and weep. 

F.—Gal. 5 : 16-26. Shut out of the kingdom. 
$.—Eph. 6 : 6-20. Walking wisely. 
$.—Luke 21 : 29-86. Take heed! 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, INTOXICANTS. 
1. Intrins'calty Evil: 
Wine is a mocker, strong drink a rae (2). 
At the last it biteth like a count (Prov. 23 : 
Wine and new wine take owe the Underatandiig (Ho 57 9 4:11). 
Be not drunken with wine, wherein is riot (Eph 
it. Practically Damaging : 
Whosoever erreth thereby is not wise (1). 
He drank of the wine, and was drunken (Gen. 9 : 21). 
Who hath woe?...sorrow?... contentions? .. . wounds? (Prov. 


23 : 29.) 
These also have erred through wine (Isa. 28 : 7). 


II, CONTENTIONS. 

1. Imper'ting One’s Good: 

He that provoketh him to anger sinneth against his own life (2). 
Leave off contention before there be quarreling (Prov. 17 : 14). 
It is better to dwell in a desert land, than with a contentious . 

woman (Prov. 21 : 19). 
Woe is me, ... thou hast borne me a man of strife (Jer. 15 : 10). 
ut. PA nasty Fool: 

Every fool will be quarreling (3). 

he i beginning of strife is as when one letteth out water (Prov. 


A fool's iips enter into contention (Prov. 18 : 
tt is an honour... to keep aloof from strife ‘Prov. 20 : 8). 


III, SLOTHFULNESS. 
1. In Material Affairs : 


The slothful will not plow ; . -. therefore he shall A 4 (4). 
Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; _ and be wise (Prov. 6: 
He becometh poor that ealeth with a slack baad thor. to: 4). 
Thou wicked and slothful servant (Matt. 25 : 26). 
li. in Mental Affairs : 

Counsel... is like deep water; but a man... 
out (5). 
In diligence not slothful; fervent in spirit (Rom. 12 : 11). 
Be not sluggish, but . . inherit the promises (Heb. 6 : i. 
Let every man be swift to hear (Jas. 1 : 19). 


IV. SELF—GLORIFICATION, 


1. Proctaiming their Own Excelience : 

Most men wi/l prociaim every one his own kindness (6). 
As clouds and wind, . . . so is he that peers (Prov. 25 : 14). 
Sound not a trumpet before thee (Matt. 6 : 2). 

1 thank thee, that I am not as the rest of men (Luke 18 : 11). 
Hi. Regardless of Real Success: 

A just man, ... blessed are his children (7). 

The wicked are not so; but are like the ee a) 4). 
Mark the perfect man, and bebuld the upright (Psa. : 37). 
The generation of the upright shall be blessed (Psa. ina’ 2). 


will draw it 


Verse 1.—" Wine’ is a mocker, strong drink is a brawler.” Intoxi- 
ongag yg VE potent’, esteemed ; (2) As actually constituted. 
Verse 3.— will be quarreling.” (1) Quarrelsomen 


the characteristic < of fot wi (2) Peacéableness, the characteristic o 
Verse 4.—‘‘ The slothful . 
activity; (2) Destitute amid plenty. 
A faithful man : (1) 
a characteristics ; (2) His rarit 3) His value. 
Jerse 7.—“ Blessed are his c 1 ren after him.” (1) A blessed 


the w 
. Shall beg in harvest.’’ (1) Idle amid 
Verse 6.—“‘A faithful man who can find?” 
ban (2) A blessed descent.—(1) The just parent; (2) The 
Blessed | children. ' ™ 





‘ LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FRUITS OF DRUNKENNESS. 


Poverty (Prov. 21 : 17; 23 : 21). 
Contentions (Prov. 23 : 29, 30). 

Sorrows (Prov. 23 : 29, 30; Isa. 5 : 11, 22). 
Errors (Prov. 20:1; Isa. 28 : 7). 

Spiritual dulmess (Isa 5:12; Luke 21 : 34). 
Wicked reveling (Rom. 13 : 13; 1 Pet. 4 : 3). 


—————— SS 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Those who studied the International lessons in Proverbs, 

in 1893, had their attention called to the fact that our Book 

of Proverbs consists of several parts. The second and long- 

est of these parts extends from chapter 10 to 22: 16. It 
consists principally of disconnected maxims, ordinarily of a 

single verse each, sometimes grouped together under the law 

of associated ideas, but often without even as much connec- 
tion as this. 

These maxims are stated in poetical stanzas. Very preva- 
lent is the form of stanza found in the present lesson. Each 
verse consists of two lines. In the Hebrew the first line has 
ordinarily four words, and the second three words, subject to 

variation according to the length of the words: The second 
line is also parallel in meaning to the first. In the seven 
verses of the le:son, the parallelism does not consist in the 
second line repeating the idea of the first, or an idea in con- 
trast with it, but in the second line stating a consequence 
that may somehow be inferred from the statement of the first 
line. An isolated parallelism of this sort would be no par- 
allelism at all; the indication of poetical structure here is 
that verse after verse is constructed on this plan. 

In all studies in Proverbs and the other wisdom-books, it 
is important to have clearly in mind a correct idea of the 
term “ wisdom,” as there employed. A wise man is one who 
knows and thinks, and uses his knowing and thinking to 
regulate his conduct. When it is said that the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom, the intention is not to give 
a definition of wisdom, but to state one of its inseparable 
properties. Wisdom cannot be disconnected from piety; but 
if we therefore simply identify it with piety, we lose all that 
is distinctive in the teachings of the Bible concerning wisdom. 
In such a passage as our ‘lesson, let us not neglect the plain 
teachings in regard to certain common matters of. conduct. 
Sound religious lessons can be built upon these, It is foolish 
to spoil these by trying to transform them into merely reli- 
gious teachings, They are purely religious only in the sense 
in which religion includes all things. 

The translation in the Critical Notes is intended solely for 
comparison with the Revised English Version, that certain 
points may be brought out by the comparison. -If.it were 
designed for independent use, I should modify it somewhat. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


Each of the seven proverbs composing the lesson may be 
regarded as presenting a separate instance of the virtue of 
temperance ; that is to say, of self-mastery. The first touches 
self-mastery in the matter of intoxicating drinks, 

Verse 1.— 

“ A scorner wine is, a rioter strong drink is, 

And any une who goes astray therewith is not wise.” 
Wine: The word is the same in Hebrew, Greek, English, 
and many other languages. The derivations conjectured for 
it are not to be depended upon. By usage, its meaning is as 
definite as that of such words as “silver,” or “gold,” or 
“iron.” Except as limited by the direct context, it necessarily 
denotes potable alcoholic grape-juice. To deny this, in the 
interests of temperance, is a mistake that does great harm. 
In this verse wine is personified. It is often personified in 
poetry. It is easy to think of the drinker’s wine as his com- 
panion,—his jolly, fascinating, and often treacherous, com- 
panion.—Strong drink: Any beverage that will produce 
alcoholic intoxication. The author of Proverbs probably 
knew of wines, beers, meads, and other beverages, though not 
of distilled liquorsa—A scorner: So the word is commonly 
translated in our English versions, and there is no reason for 
varying here from the usual translation. Wine as an asso- 
ciate is not a serious, noblesminded associate, whose influence 
over one is for good. On the contrary, he is a companion 
who scoffs at things of vital importance, and makes light of 
them, and leads his companions to do the same.—A rioter : 
I think that this word gives the meaning more correctly than 
either the word “raging,” used in the old version, or 
“ brawler,” used by the Revisers. Strong drink is personified, 
as wine has been. He is a companion who is not respectable 
and well behaved. He becomes noisy and rough, and pub- 
licly gets into difficulties, and brings his friends into difficul- 
ties. — Therewith: The versions render “thereby,” but there is 
no reason why we should so translate as to mix the metaphors. 
Wine and strong drink are here regarded as a companion with 
whom one does something, not as a physical agent by means . 
of which he does it.—Goes astray: This is the usual and 
proper meaning of the word here employed,and the meaning, 
required for the consistent carrying out of the imagery. “ 
This fascinating but unsafe companion asks you to go with 
him, turning aside from the well-known true road. The 
translations of the old and new English versions, “is de- 
ceived” and “erreth,” bring out the meaning fairly well, but 








* 208, resteth ®Or, angereth hummel againat him "Meb. cowl. *Or, cease 


Exclusion fom heaven (1 Cor. 6: 0; Gal. 6 ; 21). 


ignore the form. The translation “reeleth,” given in .the 
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margin of the Revised Version, is strongly approved by many, 
but is, I think, untenable. It is only in this verse and in 
Isaiah 28:7 that this verb is thought to denote staggering 
from intoxication; and in Isaiah, clearly, the priests and 
prophets are not represented as drunken and reeling, but as 
going astray in their proper functions through the direct or 
indirect influence of wine. Here, as in all the parallel pas- 
sages in the Bible, the thing rebuked is the drinking of in- 
toxicants, and not the drinking of them in intoxicating quan- 
tities.—Js not wise: This is the motive here urged for not 
accepting wine and strong drink as a comrade. It is not wise 
to keep company with this fellow. He will bring one into 
disrepute. He will lead one astray. Under his influence 
one will do things to be sorry for. This motive appeals 
especially to those who are proficient in wisdom, to the 
thoughtful, the cultivated, the intelligent; but it appeals 
to all. 

Verse 2.—It advocates self-mastery in our relations with 
constituted authority. 


“ The terror a king inspires is as when a lion roars; 
He that angers himself at him sins against his soul.” 


When one hears a lion roaring, that is a notice of danger. 
It is a warning to keep in a safe place. You may not like it 
that lions should be allowed to prowl, but you will not disre- 
gard the warning. So a king is a man to be afraid of. He 
is surrounded by an atmosphere of dread. This fact consti- 
tutes a warning to be on your guard, and not incur his dis- 
pleasure. You may not like the fact, but it is useless to work 
yourself into a passion on’ account of it. It is dangerous as 
well as useless. Practice self-mastery in such cases, 

Verse 3.—It approves sélf-mastery in the matter of our 
differences with our neighbors. 


“Tt is an honor to a man to dwell without strife; 
Yet any fool makes himself quarrelsome.”’ 


To dwell without strife: This gives the verb its usual meaning. 
It is an honor toa man to reside anywhere, and not have 
difficulties with his neighbors. The translation, “ cease from 
strife,” found in the Old Version and the margin of the New, 
follows the Vulgate and Septuagint, and probably originated 
in-a misunderstanding of the Hebrew word. The text of the 
Revised Version has “keep aloof from strife.’ This is a 
possibly correct translation. 

Verse 4.—It teaches that we should practice self-mastery 
in the matter of doing our work in its proper season, even if 
there are obstacles, ped 

“ By reason of winter a sluggard plows not; 

He will ask at the harvest, and there will be nothing.” 


Winter: That part of the year which follows the gathering 
of the autumn fruit crops. It lasts till the approach of the 
next harvest season. It is the time of the year for plowing. 
The rendering “cold,” in the Old Version, apparently comes 
from the Vulgate. If we translate the Hebrew preposition 
“by reason of,” the sluggard is représented as detained from 
his plowing by the disagreeableness of the winter weather. 
He hasn’t grit enough to do his work when doing it will cost 
him some discomfort. Possibly, however, the preposition is 
a mere designation of time, as in Genesis 19: 34; Exodus 
9:6; 1 Samuel 25 : 28.—Plows not: The “will not plow” 
of the English versions probably comes from the Vulgate. 
There is nothing in the Hebrew to indicate that the verb is 
voluntative. “Will not plow” is hardly correct transla- 
tion, though it may be true interpretation.—He shall ask: 
There is a variant reading here: “And he shall ask.” 
“Therefore,” as supplied in the Old Version, correctly inter- 
prets the meaning; but as printed in the Revised Version 
it is incorrect translation. The sluggard is represented as 
demanding, at the harvest, his share of the crop, and receiv- 
ing his equitable share, which is nothing. This meaning is 
given in the margin of the Revised Version. 

Verse 5.—In the matter of offering or obtaining advice, 
self-mastery is to be practiced. The coolest waters are those 
which must be drawn, at the cost of some pains, from deep 
wells, not those that may be dipped up from any surface pool. 
So the men whose advice is most valuable, are not those who 
are readiest to give advice, but those who keep their opinions 
to themselves until there is a real reason for bestowing them 
upon others. Advice of this sort must be sought for in order 
to be obtained. It is a mark of good iudgment to know 
where to seek counsel, and how to seek it successfully. 


“ Counsel, in a man’s heart, is water deep in the ground, 
Yet a man of discernment will draw it up.” 


Verse 6.—There is room for self-mastery in the matter of 
making kind offers to others, and in the expectations we form 
from offers so made.— Most men: The margin of the Revised 
Version has “many a man,” which gives the meaning more 
correctly.— Will proclaim: The Hebrew language has a verb 
of the same form which signifies to meet, and this meaning is 
taken in the margin of the Revised Version, but it does not 
fit so well.— His own kindness: The noun is the one that is 
often translated “loving-kindness.” The persons here spoken 
of are effusive in telling you what a deep interest they take 
_ in you, how glad they would be to help you, how they hope 
you will let them know in case they can be of use to you. 


They profess to have strong feelings of loving-kindness to 
you, and they make public proclamation of the fact.—A faith- 
ful man: The word translated “ faithful” is.a plural passive 
form from a stem that means to bear up from beneath, to sup- 
port. It denotes that which is well supported, and therefore 
stable. The hands of Moses were thus stable, when they 
were held up by Aaron and Hur (Exod. 17:12). From this 
stem comes the Hebrew word for truth, regarded as that 
which is stable, and can be depended upon. The causative 
of it is the word for believe,—the idea being to place confidence, 
to rest upon as stable, in this sense to regard astrue. The 
form of the expression in the text is indicated by the transla- 
tion “a man of stabilities;” that is, a trustworthy man. When 
you come to test the interest men profess to have in you, and 
their readiness to serve you, you are very likely to find them 
otherwise occupied, and to obtain a sample of their ingenuity 
in making excuses. It is a great thing for any of us who wish 
to be kind to our fellows to know how to raise only such expec- 
tations as we ought to raise, and then to meet every expecta- 
tion so raised, thus hurting no one through lack of cordiality, 
and disappointing no one through mistaken cordiality. 


** Many men will proclaim each his loving kindness, 
Yet a man that can be depended upon who shall find?” 


Verse 7.—This verse completes the series of seven proverbs 
on self-mastery. In these proverbs there is, of course, noth- 
ing like a systematic or logical treatment of the subject. 
There is simply a point made here and there. But the 
seventh is more comprehensive than the other sixth, and 
may almost be said to summarize them. ° 


** He who walketh in his integrity is righteous ; 
Happy shal! his sons be, after him.” 


Integrity is wholeness, completeness. To walk in one’s in- 
tegrity is to have all one’s powers under proper spiritual 
control, In other words, it is to practice self-mastery in the 
best sense. He who does this is righteous before God’s law. 
He has a happiness which he will transmit to his descendants. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


It is striking to see how early in the sacred story the truth 
is illustrated that “ wine is a mocker,” the first incident after 
the Flood being the pitiful result of Noah’s planting a vine- 
yard. That such an admirable character as that patriarch 
should have be€n so overtaken, is a warning all may well 
keep in mind. 

Wine, however, plays a great part in the history of Pales- 
tine, for Melchizedek “brought forth bread and wine” to 
Abraham. In the blessing of Jacob we read of Judah “ washing 
his clothes in the blood of the grape,” and of “ his eyes being 
red with it,” which seems to hint that he used it rather too 
freely. Hence, perhaps, we find in Numbers (Num. 6 : 3) that 
men had already in the days of Moses vowed, as Nazarites, to 
abstain from it altogether,.and in Deuteronomy (Deut. 
32 : 33) that some kinds of wine in use were “ the poison of 
dragons, and the cryel venorii of asps.” The vine itself, in- 
deed, boasts in the parable of Jotham (Judg. 9 : 13) that “it 
cheers gods and man ;” but it sadly befooled Nabal (1 Sam. 
25 : 25), and it was the death of the wretched Amnon at the 
hands of Absalom (2 Sam. 13 : 28). 

Our own experience, moreover, is more than enough to 
settle the truth that wine is a mocker; for what family is 
there, in any wine-using land, at least in the colder parts of 
the earth, which has not some sad remembrance associated 
with the winé-cup? No wonder weare told that “ whosoever 
is deceived [that is, ‘carried away,’ or ‘staggering’] by it 
is not wise.” 

The second verse in the lesson brings before us the picture 
of Oriental absolutism as it has been in all ages; for in the 
East a king has always been able to boast that all his subjects 
“trembled and feared before him ; whom he would he slew; 
and whom he would he kept alive; and whom he would he 
set up; and whom he would he put down” (Dan. 5 : 19). 
The fury of such a being must, indeed, be as fateful as the roar- 
ing of a lion. But what a wretched state of things does it 
indicate when we are told that “whoso provokes him to 
anger, endangers his own life”! Thank God, the “ divine 
right” of either kings or constables to injure any one who 
may happen to incur their displeasure is now strictly limited 
by the law, which alone is the true sovereign in all free lands! 

It is fitting that, after this caution of fear, he who dwells 
far from dispute and disturbances of any kind should be com- 
mended for his prudence. This is the meaning of the clause, 
for the word translated “ cease ” seems really to come from the 
verb “to dwell”? It is only the “fool ” who mixes himself up 
with contentions, and flies into anger at everything. “The 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit” is, indeed, “in the sight 
of God of great price” (1 Pet. 3:4); but it is also a great 
blessing to its possessor. An irritable, quarrelsome man or 
woman is « nuisance, a very fly in any pot of ointment, how- 
ever fragrant, spoiling it presently. 





The main plowing in Palestine is done in the fall or winter 


months, when the rains, by softening the brick-hard soil, 
have made it possible. But the sloggard, or, to use an old 
English word, “ the slug,” shrinks from the roughness of the 
season, and leaves his ground unbroken. Such a good-for- 
nothing, we are reminded, though he be eager for a har- 
vest when the time for it comes, will, of course, get nothing. 
Care needed for a desired end cannot be neglected without 
the idler suffering. The old fable of the grasshopper, which 
chirped and leaped about all summer, and starved in the 
winter, is not to be forgotten even now. Happy-go-lucky 
people, who enjoy to-day, and look no farther, never come to 
much. The schoolboy cannot neglect his lessons without 
paying bitterly for his folly in manhood. The shopkeeper 
must mind his shop, if the shop is to mind him. Thestrength 
of character which works steadily towards a fixed aim is the 
earnest of its own success, 

“The counsel” (or “ purpose,” Isa. 14 : 26), we are told, 
“which a man has thought out in his heart, is, like the water 
in a deep well, seemingly secure in its hidden and apparently 
unreachable security; but a clever man will draw it up to 
the light.” This is, no doubt, too often the case; but I can- 
not say I admire the person who can so overreach another as 
to worm out his inmost thoughts. The Mathanaels “ without 
guile” would be in a bad way if such a “smart” diplomatist 
came across them, 

It is a just but melancholy reflection that, though no end 
of people are ready to tell us, when we do not need their help, 
how much they love us, when we wish to take advantage 
of these vehement professions, it is very doubtful if we find 
any one faithful to them. 

Amidst all the discouragements of life, one comfort remains 
inalienable to the man who has lived uprightly. Not only 
does the consciousness of integrity support his own mind; 
his character becomes a rich inheritance to his children. 
How often do we see a young man regarded favorably on the 
ground of his being the son of such and such aone? Even 
when he is gone, the worth of a father survives him. As 


Shenstone says, 
“The memory of the just 
Smells sweet and blossoms in the dust.” 


Bournemouth, England. 





A STRING OF PEARLS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The connection between the verses of this lesson is only in 
their common purpose to set forth some details of a righteous 
life, and to brand the opposite vices. A slight affinity may 
be doubtfully traced in one or two adjacent proverbs, but that 
is all. 

First comes temperance, enforced by the picture of a 
drunkard, Wine and strong drink are, as it were, personified, 
and their effects on men are painted as their own characters, 
And an ugly picture it is, which should hang in the gallery 
of every young man and woman. “ Wine isa mocker.” In- 
temperance delights in scoffing at all pure, lofty, sacred 
things. It is the ally of wild profanity, which sends up its 
tipsy and clumsy ridicule against heaven itself. If a man 
wants to lose his sense of reverence, his susceptibility for what 
is noble, let him take to drink, and the thing is done. If he 
would fain keep these fresh and quick, let him eschew what 
is sure to deaden them. Of course there are other roads to 
the same end, but there is no other end to this road. No- 
body ever knew a drunkard who did not scoff at things that 
should be reverenced, and that because he knew that he was 
acting in defiance of them. 

“A brawler,” or, as Delitzsch renders it, “ boisterous,”— 
look into a liquor-store if you want to verify that, or listen 
to a drunken party coming back from an excursion and 
making night hideous with their bellowings, or go to any 
police court on a Monday morning. We in England are 
familiar with the combination on police charge-sheets, 
“drunk and disorderly.” So does the old proverb-maker 
seem to have been. Drink takes off the brake, and every 
impulse has its own way, and makes as much noise as it can, 

The word rendered in Authorized Version “ is deceived,” 
and in Revised Version “erreth,” is literally “staggers” or 
“reels,” and it is more graphic to keep that meaning. There 
is a world of quiet irony in the unexpectedly gentle close 
of the sentence, “is not wise.” How much stronger the 
assertion might have been! Look at the drunkard as he 
staggers along, scoffing at every thing purer and higher than 
himself, and ready to fight with his own shadow, and inca- 
pable of self-control. He hes made himself the ugly spec- 
tacle you see. Will anybody call him wise? 

The next proverb applies directly to a state of things 
which most nations have outgrown. Kings who can give 
full scope to their anger, and who inspire mainly terror, are 
anomalies in civilized countries now. The proverb warns 
that it is no trifle to rouse the lion from his lair, and that 
when he begins to growl there is danger. The man who 
stirs him “ forfeits his own life,” or, at all events, imperils it. 





The word rendered “sins” has for its original meaning 
“ misses,” and seems to be so used here, as also in Proverbs 8; 
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36. “Against” isa supplement. The maxim inculcates the 
wisdom of avoiding conduct which might rouse an anger so 
sure to destroy its object. And that is a good maxim for or- 
dinary times in all lands, monarchies, or republics. For 
there is in constitutional kingdoms and in republics an un- 
crowned monarch, to the full as irresponsible, as easily pro- 
voked, and as relentless in hunting to destruction its oppo- 
nents to destruction, as any Old World.tyrant. Its name is 
Publie Opinion. It is not well to provoke it. If a man does, 
let him well understand that he takes his life, or what is 
sometimes dearer than life, in his hand. Not only self- 
preservation, which the proverb and Scripture recognize as 
a legitimate motive, but higher considerations, dictate com- 
pliance with the ruling forces of our times, as far as may be. 
Conscience only has the right to limit this precept, and to 
say, “ Let the brute roar, and never mind if you do forfeit 
your life. It is your duty to say ‘ No,’ though all the world 
should be saying ‘ Yes.’” 

A slight thread of connection may be established between 
the second and third proverbs. The latter, like the former, 
commends peacefulness and condemns pugnacity. Men talk 
of “glory ” as the warrior’s meed, and the so-called Chris- 
tian world has nob got beyond the semi-barbarous stage 
which regards “ honor” as mainly secured by fighting. But 
this ancient proverb-maker had learned a better conception 
of what “ honor” or “glory” was, and where it grew. 


** Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than War,” 


said Milton. But ovr proverb goes farther than “ no less,” 
and gives greater glory to the man who never takes up arms, 
or who lays them down, The saying is true, not only about 
warfare, but in all regions of life. Fighting is generally 
wasted time. Controversialists of all sorts, porcupine-like 
people, who go through the world all sharp quills sticking 
out to pierce, are less to be admired than peace-loving souls, 
Any fool can “ show his teeth,” as the word for “ quarreling” 
means. But it takes a wise man, and a man whose spirit has 
been made meek by dwelling near God in Christ, to with- 
hold the angry word, the quick retort. It is generally best 
to let the glove flung down lie where it is. There are better 
things to do than to squabble. 

Verse 4 is a parable as well asa proverb. If a man sits by 
the fireside because the north wind is blowing, when he 
ought to be out in the field holding the plow with frost-nipped 
fingers, he will beg (or, perhaps, seek for a crop) in harvest, 
and will find nothing, when others are rejoicing in the “ slow 
result of winter showers” and of their toilsome hours. So, 
in all life, if the fitting moments for preparation are neg- 
lected, late repentance avails nothing. The student who 
dawdles when he should be working, will be sure to fail 
when the examination comes on. It is useless to begin 
plowing when your neighbors are driving their reaping 
machines into the fields, ‘There is a time to sow, and a 
time to reap.” The law is inexorable for this life, and not 
less certainly so for the life to come. The virgins who cried 
in vain, “ Lord, Lord, open to us!” and were answered, “ Too 
late, too late, ye cannot enter now!” are sisters of the man 
who was hindered from plowing because it was cold, and 
asked in vain for bread when harvest time had come, “To- 
day, if ye will to hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” 

The next proverb is a piece of shrewd common sense. It 
sets before us two men, one reticent, and the other skilful in 
worming out designs which he wishes to penetrate. The 
former is like a deep draw-well ; the latter is like a man who 
lets down a bucket into it, and winds it up full. “Still 
waters are deep.” The faculty of reading men may be abused 
to bad ends, but is worth cultivating, and may be allied to 
high aims, and serve to help in accomplishing these. It may 
aid good men in detecting evil, in knowing how to present 
God’s truth to hearts that need it, in pouring comfort into 

closely shut spirits, Not only astute business men or politi- 
cians need it, but all who would help their fellows to love 
God and serve him,—preachers, teachers, and the like. And 
there would be more happy homes if parents—and children 
—tried to understand one another. We seldom dislike a man 
when we come to know him thoroughly. We cannot help 
him till we do. 

The proverb in verse 6 is susceptible of different render- 

ings in the first clause. Delitzsch and others would translate 
“Almost every man meets a man who is gracious to him.” 
The contrast will then be between partial “grace” or kind- 
ness, and thorough-going reliableness or trustworthiness. The 
rendering of the Authorized and Revised Versions, on the 
other hand, makes the contrast between talk and reality, 
professions of good-will and acts which come up to these. In 
either case, the saying is the bitter fruit of experience. Even 
charity, which “ believeth all things,” cannot but admit that 
soft words are more abundant than deeds which verify them. 
It is no breach of the haw of love to open one’s eyes to facts, 
and so to save one’s self from taking paper money for gold, 
except at a heavy discount. Perhaps the reticence, noted in 
the previous proverb, led to the thought of a loose-tongued 
profession of kindlinegs as a contrast. Neither the one nor 


facts in this proverb is double,—do not take much heed of 
men’s eulogiums on their own benevolence; do not trumpet 
your own praises. Caution and modesty are parts of Chris- 
tian perfection. 

The last saying points to the hereditary goodness which 
sometimes, for our comfort, we do see, as well as to the halo 
from a saintly parent which often surrounds his children. 
Note that there may be more than mere succession in time 
conveyed by the expression “after him.” It may mean fol- 
lowing in his footsteps. Such children are blessed, both 
in men’s benedictions and in their own peaceful hearts. 
Weighty responsibilities lie upon the children of parents 
who have transmitted to them a revered name. A Chris- 
tian’s children are-doubly bound to continue the parental 
tradition, and are doubly criminal if they depart from it. 
There is no sadder sight than that of a godly father wailing 
over an ungodly son, unless it be that of the ungodly son who 
makes him wail. Absalom, hanging by his curls in the oak- 
tree, and David groaning “ My son, my son!” touch all hearts. 
Alas that the tragedy should be so often repeated in our 
homes to-day | 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


The world is full of literature, homes full of desolation, 
hearts full of misery, prisons full of victims, the graves full 
of corpses to show that wine and strong drink are not good 
for man. Why do they take it? Because they are not wise, 
—are fools, in short. Man loses his power to see evil, his will 
to resist it, his regard for wife, children, self, country, and 
God. How much man remains? He is dead while he lives. 
Manhood is gone, only foolishness is left. 
Why do youth begin to venture on these perilous slopes ? 
1, Many have an inherited tendency to an appetite for 
drivk. If this tendency were never indulged, it might re- 
main latent. Give the young tiger one taste of blood, and all 
its savagery isrampant. If there is any such vitiation in the 
blood, back to the third or fourth generation of ancestors, 
great care should be taken that no taste of liquor wakens and 
inflames it. The child should be carefully instructed and 
warned by 4n intelligent physician. He may have far more 
effect than a parent. Both should combine their efforts, 
2.’There is a desire in many to assert their independence, 
to emancipate themselves from apron-strings, and to shock 
their grandmothers. Peril has a fascination. A snake 
charms, but it is his way to destroy. Many a boy smokes 
simply because of the publicity and disapproval of it. But 
that pride is the kind that goeth before destruction. 

8. Many begin because they are “stumped” to. They are 
tempted to show they are not afraid. That was a large ele- 
ment in the first temptation. So boys jump through the 
bonfires, and Indians run over burning coals, 

4, Because it is the fashion of their set. They do as others 
do. Hence the necessity of having companions who do right. 

5. Pupils, both boys and girls, should be warned against 
false independence, being provoked to bad works and custom. 
We have opportunity only while they are young. A very little 
dissipation, and they are out of our reach forever. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Wine is a mocker (v.1).. Wine will take away the wits, 
but not the thirst. The one thing that wine promises to do, 
it fails to do. Wine can no more satisfy the thirst than can 
salt water. In either case, the more one drinks the more one 
wants to drink. “ Wine is a mocker.” 

Strong drink a brawler, There are more quarrels to the 
teaspoonful in a glass of strong drink than in any other 
liquid. A quart of whisky will set a whole neighborhood in 
arow. Fighting men and scolding women and ill-natured 
persons of all sorts, are brought into action by a brandy- 
bottle or a rum-kettle. You can hear the sounds of strong 
drink doing its work in shouts and curses, while you are pass- 
ing the house of those who are having “a good time” with 
the help of strong drink. ‘ 

Whosoever erreth thereby is not wise. A man who expects to 
satisfy his thirst with wine, or to have a quiet time with his 
wife and neighbors over a whisky-bottle, might be called 
venturesome, or rash, but he could not be called wise. Wis- 
dom might prompt a man to let liquor alone, but wisdom 
would never lead him to expect-results from liquor which are 
directly contrary to its uniform tendency. _ 

It is an honor for a man to keep aloof from strife: but every 
fool will be quarrelling (v. 3). If two dogs are yelping in a 
fight, it is a call to every dog in the neighborhood to take a 
hand, or a jaw, in the squabble. It would be an honor to 
a dog to have character enough to mind his own business 
while a dog-fight was going on before his eyes; but every 





the other is admirabi¢. The practical conclusion from the 


man show as much character as a wise dog when fights are 
going on that he can keep out of? 

The slothful will not plow by reason of the winter ; therefore he 
shall beg in harvest, and have nothing (v.4). Wise forethought 
is less attractive, but more necessary, than pleasant after- 
thought. The time to plan for a good harvest is before plow- 
ing time. Ifa boy would shine in his profession by and by, 
he must study hard in bis school-days; He who would have 
delightful memories in his later life, must do in his earlier 
life what will supply those memories when the time comes 
for them, even though it costs hard work and self-denial now, 
Most men will proclaim every man his own kindness: but a 


faithful man who can find? (v.6.) Men think they know them- 


selves better than others know them, especially on their best 
sides. Even if they don’t want to boast of their good quali- 
ties and their good deeds, they think it no more than fair 
that others should know some of their better doings, instead 
of judging them harshly through ignorance. Therefore they 
give history, on one side at least, concerning themselves, 
But what of the other side of the story? How is that to 
come out? When a good New England minister was urged 
to write his autobiography as an incitement to young men, 
he replied: “ No, my sons. I made up my mind long ago, 
that, if the Lord wouldn’t tell the world what he knows 
about me, I wouldn’t tell what [ know about myself.” 
Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Begin by asking the scholars why we take such precautions 
in this land against cholera. Because it is an awful disease 
which kills a great many people if it gains an entrance into 
any land. Ask again why we do not allow men to manu- 
facture nitro-glycerine in the middle of any city, but make 
them go to out-of-the-way places. Because it is an awful ex- 
plosive, and there is great danger that it may cause the loss 
of many lives if it is manufactured, or even stored, in the 
midst of the city. Ask again why we have so costly a fire 
brigade in our great cities. Because it is an awful thing to 
have a great fire started, like that of Chicago or Boston, 
years ago, since millions of dollars’ worth of property are de- 
stroyed, and many homes laid waste. In this way, call at- 
tention to the many ways in which men try to defend them- 
selves against many calamities which menace either their 
lives or their property. There are hundreds of illustrations 
of this practical wisdom on every hand. We love long life, 
and that rightly. We want to keep our possessions and 
guard our property, and that with good reason; and we call 
those people barbarous and uncivilized who act in any dif- 
ferent way. 

Having thus brought out this thought clearly, tell the 
class that there is one thing which causes the loss of more 
lives each year than all the cholera and small-pox in the 
world, and that is drunkenness. More than this, it causes 
the loss of more property than all the fires and thieves in 
the world. Where one man is poor because he has been 
burned out, twenty men are poor because they have wasted 
their money in strong drink. The simple fact is, that you 
cannot mention anything that causes such wo, and waste, 
and want, and sorrow, and sickness, and poverty, and crime, 
and death, as this one thing does each year. We are so 
accustomed to it that we do not at all realize what terrible 
results flow from it. We may talk about opium as we will, 
but it never produces such results as does alcohol. When 
you pause to think that the drink bill for our dear land is 
about nine hundreds of millions of dollars every year, and 
try to think what an awful sum this is, you will just begin to 
see what waste is continually going on in our midst, 

Now imagine that all those who injany way have been in- 
jured by drink, were to be formed into a vast procession, and 
marched past you! Take first the criminals of the land. 
Three-fourths of these have been made so by drink. They 
alone would amount to an army of many thousands. And 
what an army! It would take another army of police to 
keep them in order as they marched past. When they 
had disappeared from view, you might bring on those who 
through drink have lost their work Of course, they would 
not admit this, but this isthe case. There are many thou- 
sands of coachmen, cooks, railroad men, servant girls, and 
laboring men of all classe«, who are ever out of work, simply 
because they do not keep sober. As soon as they have 
passed, bring on the regiments of those who through drink 
have lost their health. This would be a sad spectacle, as 
they would for the most part be poor, tottering wrecks of 
humanity. Blear-eyed, frail, trembling, they would stagger 
past you, falling with every other step. This part of the 
procession alone would be as powerful a total-abstinence lesson 
as any one would need. 

But a still sadder spectacle would remain. Now marshal 
all the funerals of those who in one year die of the conse- 
quences of strong drink. They say that of these there are 
sixty thousand each year. What a time that procession 





foolish dog will be joining in the quarrel. Why shoulda’t a 


would take,—of sixty thousand coffins! Can you imagine it ? 
Aad now, Gsally, see sucther army still larger then any of 
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those that we have yet seen tramping past. This is the army 
of sad wives, ragged children, weeping mothers, and heart- 
broken sisters. Do you hear the wail that rises as they pass 
before your eyes? And what an awful burden of sorrow 
they bear in their hearts! 

And what is it that had made this procession possible? 
Strong drink! There are in these United States (in 1893) 
206,970 liquor dealers and manufacturers. “Their saloons, 
allowing twenty feet front to each, would reach in an un- 
broken line from New York to Chicago,” or nearly a thou- 
sand miles in length. And there is invested in this cursed 
business $1,000,000,000 in capital. Does any one wonder, 
then, at the army of desolation that these saloons cause, and 
that this capital creates? And now, after all, what can each 
scholar do in these circumstances? Well, if hecan do noth- 
ing more, at least each one of us can say, “ I will have noth- 
ing to do with such cursed stuff as this. I will, from to-day 
op, be a total abstainer, and never again touch that which 
produces such @ vast amount of dreadful wo and want.” 
Yes, each of us can do this much, if nothing more. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


ite it seem as if children need to be taught again and 
again such lessons as this? Ought teachers and parents to 
feel the necessity of an effort to simplify and impress teach- 
ings as to intemperance and evils which come in its train? 
When is the time to begin handling the subject? If to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed, then surely when the scholar 
can comprehend what is meant by a desire and appetite for 
drink, they can comprehend the reasons why self-indulgence 
is dangerous and sinful. Few children live many years be- 
fore they can know by observation some instance of sorrow 
and trouble caused by intemperance. In cities, a child from 
the most virtuous and sheltered home is liable to see some 
time a swaggering, reeling victim of the drink habit. What 
shall be said of the children whose lives are blighted and 
souls are shamed as they grow up knowing that they may be 
éalled a drunkard’s child? What do the scholars themselves 
think of the need of temperance? Ask them if they ever 
saw a drunken person, and gay to them he was once as pure 
and ‘innocent a child -as you or your little brother or sister 
to-day. Would you be frightened to think you or they could 
ever be like the young man who last night was picked up by 
policemen, and the morping papers told how he was put ina 
patrol wagon and carried to a station cell, to be locked up for 
the night? How came the once pure and happy boy to 
become a stupid, dull-eyed drunkard? The reason is in our 
golden text. 

A Mocker.—Some time the young man, perhaps when only 
a boy, took his first drink. When Eve took the forbidden 
fruit, she was told it was good and pleasant. She tasted it. 
Whatthen? The serpent promised her that it should make 
her wise, to know good and evil. Do you remember our 
lessons Jast year, when Wisdom was shown as a beautiful 
woman, persuading, entreating, the young to be wise? The 
Bible shows wine and strong drink asaspirit of evil, that 
appears as a tempter, sweet and pleasant at first. “ Wine is 
a mocker.” It pretends, in the beginning, that a little will 
make merry, and give good cheer; that a little drink now 
and then is a harmless pleasure. But the wine spirit is false. 
It first wins, then mocks, then destroys. 

Strong Drink is Raging.—It is a fiery spirit. It excites the 
one who takes, steals the judgment, kindness, love, pity, out 
of the heart; for strong drink takes away the senses, kindles 
a fire in the veins that makes one foolish and quarrelsome. 
Do you know what a “brawler” means? That is another 
Bible word for “ raging,” in the text. Do you remember the 
six questions in Proverbs? Who hath wo? sorrow? con- 
tentions? complaining? wounds without cause? redness of 
eyes? That isa real word-photograph of a constant drinker. 
Do you remember the one answer to the six questions? It 
means those who have learned to drink so much and so often 
that they cannot do without. 

Strong Drink is a Deceiver—It promises good times, good 
friends, good pleasures; it brings every kind of bad times, 
makes quarrels among friends, want and trouble at home, 
grief, shame, and death at last. In the far West is a Chris- 
tian lady loved. by all who know her,—kind, gentle, helpful 
to every one around. They must come to her to feel her 
gentle influence always for good, and to learn lessons of 
patience and trust, when they know of her many years of suf- 
fering. What is the matter? One of the wounds without 
cause. When she was a little, prattling girl, her father came 
home drunk and boisterous. The innocent child said, “O 
papa! mama will cry again all night!” and in the rage of 
strong drink he kicked her down the stairway. The once 
loving father was changed to a cruel, reckless man; the 


beautiful child to be a life-long, deformed sufferer. That was 
not all. Did the once good business man, honored and true, 
realize what he had done, and stop drinking? 1: did not 


“ 


change him. His habits were like strong chains. Evil com- 
panions claimed his: time. One night, in a quarrel about 
nothing, he killed one whom he had called his friend. What 
was left for him? The grave of a drunkard and murderer. 
What for the broken-hearted wife and her little children? 
Misery, want, shame, grief, until, far away, they struggled 

along, and msde a new home where his dishonored name was 

unknown. Is that a rare or unusual case? Alas! no. They 

can be numbered by hundreds and thousands, 

Look Not upon the Wine.—Is there any safe, sure way never 
to have such sin and sorrow? The Bible warns of the wo 
and sorrow drink will bring. It pronounces a wo upen one 
who gives his neighbor drink, and gives one short, plain 
direction how to be safe. “Look not upon the wine.” If 
Eve had refused to look at the tempting fruit, would she 
have been safe? One lesson could not tell, nor could you 
remember at one time, all the wrong habits that may follow 
the love of strong drink ; but people who are temperate are 
sometimes tempted to the faults mentioned in our chosen 
verses for to-day. 

Cease from Strife.—Children sometimes forget what Jesus 
said about peacemakers. The one who wrote these proverbs 
did not speak so gently as the one who called himself the 
Son of man, and knows all our temptations. The proverb 
says, “It isan honor to cease frém strife, but every fool will 
be meddling.” That means quarreling. Surely no boy or 
girl wants to be called a fool! 

Be Not a Sluggard.—W hat is a sluggard? An idle man or 
woman too lazy to work (and deserves to starve), or a boy or 
girl too indolent to study and learn wisdom from books and 
healthful work, or lively, pleasant recreation. Can you find 
anything about the diligent in the Bible? There is a word- 
picture in Proverbs of a man whose field was grown with 
thorns and nettles, the stone wall broken down, and beasts 
and cattle could trample over the ground. The owner had 
folded his hands, and said, ‘* A little sleep, a little slumber.” 
Not even wide awake enough to look close by and learn les- 
sons of industry and care from the little ant in her food- 
gathering. Can you find the story? There is one safe course 
to be kept from the temptations of drink, ill-temper, indo- 
lence, or any sinful habit or indulgence. Remember the 
word of God when tempted; while you resolve not to yield 
to sin, softly whisper, “ Lord, be thou my helper.” 

Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY ROXANA BEECHER PREUSZNER. 


The subject of temperance is of broader application than 
to the drinking of intoxicating liquors only. The root 
of this fell habit is not infrequently laid in the intemperate 
eating, by the little child, of stimulating and improper food, 
allowed by an ignorant, over-kind, or self-indulgent mother. 
Let us therefore include eating in our temperance lesson. 

The House I Live in.—The theme is old, but the “ children 
are new.” Place one of the smallest children by you, and 
tell the rest simply and clearly that this part of the child 
which they see is called its body; and it is like a little house 
for the child to live in for a while. Add that there are 
many queer things about these body-houses, but that we will 
only talk about one to-day. Then ask if they were always as 
large as they are now, and so pass to the idea that these 
houses of ours grow. 

Ask the class what they had for breakfast,—if an afternoon 
class, of course, dinner answers the same purpose,—allowing 
each child to tell of some one thing. Continue the idea by 
inquiry as to why we eat these things, and do not be satisfied 
till all are sure that these things (food) afe to make our 
bodies grow, and keep them well and strong. Speak then of 
the cow, and the grass,she eats for her breakfast, and inquire 
why children do not eat it also, They will see that it is not 
good for them ; that is, will not make them strong and well. 
Put the idea in reversed form, till they know that things 
that will make us strong and well are good food, and, by con- 
trary, things that. hurt our bodies, or do not make us strong 
and well, are bad food. 

Ask if mama likes to have them play with fire, and dis- 
cover the reason to be fear lest they hurt their own little 
house (burn themselves), and hurt or burn the big house 
where father and mother and all the family live. Let them 
tell what they think of any one who wanted to burn up his 
own house, saying finally that we call such a one foolish, and 
one that does not know much. Then ask if they think little 
children would make something like a fire in their bodies, 
adding, oh, no! you knew they would not if they knew it, or 
thought about it. So you want to tell them that rich food 
(particularize), put into these wonderful houses God has 
given them, makes a kind of fire, or heat, in them,—hot 
hands and face, a bad pain where the food goes. Tell very 
quickly that we say the body is fick. Speak of the pain 
it gives the body, the trouble it gives mama, and ask if 
the owners of such little houses have been wise or foolish, 





and if “it tastes so good” is excuse enough for hurting the 
little house God has given them. Find from them through 









what one goes into a house, and ask what is the door to theirs; 
whether each has not the right to open or shut the door of 

his house when he wants to. Let them mention the good 

food to which they may say “ yes” and open their mouths, 

the bad kinds to which “no” ought to be said. Recall the 

brother who thought so much of something to eat, and what 

he lost becanse he was so foolish, and how sorry he was, 

City children of eveh kindergarten age have seen drunkards, 

You may even have heard the pathetic story from one of 

them, “ My father drank once ; he whipped us awful.” Such 

a class will know that some people drink things that are like 

fire to burn their bodies. Their thirst is one way this fire 

shows itself. 

If the class is ignorant of such astate, tell it to them plainly, 

and in words they cannot fail to understand. Place on the 

board the names of several kinds of liquors; certainly all 

that the class can mention. If any have seen a drunken 

man, draw from them how he looked,—his dim eyes, trem- 

bling hands, unsteady walk. Ask if these liquors have made 
his house strong and well. Proceed to tell of his quarrel- 
some temper, his poor little children, his poor home, and see 
if they think he has any right to let these bad drinks through 
the door of his mouth, and what he should say to all of them 
(pointing to the list). Add that there is something in all of 
them that makes them a “fire-water;” that it is called 
alcohol. Put the word on the board, and repeat it till 
familiar. Then show some in a bottle, and also some water. 
Call their attention to the fact that it looks like water, just 
as harmless, pure and, bright. Make a supposititious case of 
thirst, and what they would want, of how good and cooling it 
would be. Then tell that if, instead of the water, you puta few 
drops of this “ fire-water ” (alcohol) on their tongues, it would 
burn so as to bring tears into their eyes. 

Ask those who wish to have strong, well, beautiful bodies 
to stand. Recall the kind of food necessary to make them 
grow so. Then ask which kind of drink they think will 
best help to make them so, the pure water or the fire-water 
(alcohol), and what they should say to any kind of drink 
that has this alcohol in it. Let the “ No” be as decided as 
they please, Add that these unhappy men did not begin 
when they were boys to say this, “‘ No, you shall not come 
into my mouth ;” and that is the reason they are so miserable 
now; that such a promise is called a pledge, and if their 
parents are willing they can sign it next Sunday (or some 
convenient time). Teach a somewhat abridged form of © 
1 Corinthians 10 : 31, “ Whether you eat or drink, do all for 
the glory of God,” telling that a part of his “ glory” is that 
he made these wonderful bodies, and, if we eat and drink so 
as to spoil them, it is not to his glory or praise. Also, that 
Jesus will help us to take care of our house, and teach as a 
prayer, “ Keep the door of my lips” (or the whole verse, if 
the class is not tired,—Psa. 141 : 3), 

A small experiment, most interesting to the children, is to 
try to burn a little water and a very little alcohol, as more 
strikingly showing the nature of the two, 


Chicago, Iu. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS, 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D. D., LL. D., F. B.S, 


‘Woe 1s A Mocker, Strone Drinx 18 Ragine.”—Wine 
and strong drink are probably here contrasted, as are their 
effects on the man who is deceived, or, as the word literally 
means, “‘ ravished,” “carried away beyond his own control,” 
or “‘staggers,” any of which interpretations may be warranted 
by the original. Wine, of course, refers exclusivelg to the 
fermented juice of the grape. Distillation, or the manufac- 
ture of spirits, was not 
yet discovered, and 
“strong drink” in- 
cludes all fermented 
liquors produced from 
other fruits or vege- 
tablesubstances, Beer 
made from wheat or 
barley was, as we know 
from Herodotus, 
largely consumed in 
Egypt; and its manu- 
facture is frequently 
represented in the 
), frescoes of their tem- 

ples, the land of 

Egypt being unsuited 
for the cultivation of the vine, which prefers a rocky, mountain- 
ous, and above all a volcanic soil. The Jews not only used beer 
produced from barley, but, according to Jerome, in his expla- 
nation of the word “strong drink,” also more especially a 
liquor produced from the fermentation of dates, which was 
very sweet and heavy. Often as we are warned in the Old 
Testament of the evil of drunkenness, how much stronger 
would those warnings have been had Eastern customs in any 
degree approached our own. The temptation to excess in 
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those days was not at the public bar, but only in private 
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festive gatherings. The inn, or caravanserai, no more pro- 
vided intoxicating drinks than it does now in the East ; and 
throughout the whole of western Asia, the wayside café, 
under the grateful shade of a spreading sycamore or fig, in- 
vites the weary wayfarer to its shelter, but provides no tempt- 
ing stimulant to induce him to prolong his stay. If he wishes 
for refreshment, the coffee is pounded in a mortar and 
heated by a glowing fragment of charcoal, and that is all. 
Similarly, in far-distant Japan, though “saki” the national 
beer, is used by all, it is never to be obtained at the wayside 
tea-houses, the number and‘ubiquity of which are one of the 
most remarkable features of Japanese life. 

“Tue SLUGGARD WILL Not PLOW BY REASON OF THE 
Coup.” —The season for plowing in the East is very limited, 
and the operation can only be carried on at the coldest time 
of the year, when a keen north wind from the Lebanon 
usually blows steadily, and, on the higher grounds, frequently 
brings snow. It is called the season of the former or early 
rain, and continues with more or less interruption from the 
latter part of November to the middle of January. Until 
these rains have thoroughly saturated and softened the soil, 
the plow cannot break the crust, hardened and baked by the 
summer and autumn suns; but, when the rains do come, there 
is not a day to be lost, both because the breaking of the soil 
permits the moisture to penetrate deeper, and because, if de- 
layed, the water would soon drain off, and the surface be as 
hard as before. And even in very sandy soil, unless the seed 











Christ’s help? How do you distinguish between the quarrel- 
ing that is always foolish and the just indignation that is 
sometimes aduty? How should this indignation manifest 
itself against the drink traffic ? 

8. StorH (v. 4).—How does sloth tend to drunkenness? 
How does drunkenness tend to sloth? How may we, if we 
are naturally lazy, make ourselves more industrious and 
active? When, and why, is it a disgrace to beg? What are 
some of the penalties of sloth ? 

4, Wispom (v. 5).—What is the source of a man’s knowl- 
edge of right or wrong? What is the testimony of conscience 
regarding the liquor traffic? How do youknow? How is 
the conscience of a drunkard affected by his drunkenness? 

5. FarrHru.ness (v. 6).—In what ways other than by 
frank avowal of it do men show their good opinion of them- 
selves? When only have we a right to call ourselves “ faith- 
ful,” kind, to an ignorant man? a sick man? asinful man? 
a drunkard ? 

6. InrEeGrity (v. 7).—What constitutes a sound man, a 
man of integrity? In what different ways ig such a man 
certain to bless hischildren? In what respects is a drunkard 
an unsound man, lacking integrity? What effects has this 
unsoundness on his children? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. How does strong drink affect the health? 2. What 
does it do to the drinker’s brain? 3. What becomes of his 





Tilling in ancient Egypt. 


be put in at once while the surface remains moist, it would 
pot germinate. There is no time to be lost. We must re- 
member how rapidly, in that climate, harvest time follows 
on sowing. Thus in the prophecy of Amos of the future 
fertility of the land, we read that the plowing and reaping 


_ shall be continuous, and the treader of the grapes (the occu- 


pation of September or October) shall be employed till the 
time of sowing (the end of November). 

“CouNsEL In THE HEART oF MAN I8 LIKE DEEP 
Water.”—This is just the style of aphorism in which the 
sententious Oriental delights. A deep well is one of the most 
precious and familiar objects in the land. The wells of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob are historical, and were priceless pos- 
sessions. Not a little important was it that the owner should 
secure the use of the water to himself. All cord and buckets 
were carefully removed, and only he who had the contri- 
vances of art could reach the treasure; but a man of inge- 
nuity would not be baffled. In like manner, the “man of 
understanding,”—the tactful conversationist, the student of 
men’s thoughts, will draw what he wishes to discover even 
from the most reticent and taciturn, as a skilful cross-exam- 
iner will extract the facts from a most reluctant witness. 

“Most Men witt Prociaim Every OnE His Own 
Goopyess” (THAT 1s, Bounty).—So the Pharisees, in our 
Lord’s time, when they sounded a trumpet before them when 
about to distribute their alms; and so the great man, on his 
way to the mosk, is preceded by his servants or herald, pro- 
claiming his generosity, and his readiness to give alms to the 
faithful. 


The College, Durham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Wuxz 4 Mocker (v. 1).—How does strong drink deceive 
men in its promises of health? wealth? enioyment? What 
are some of the little beginnings that lead men to become 
drunkards? Why do drunkenness and poverty go hand in 
hand? What are the effects of strong drink on the body, 
—the eyesight? the face? the hand? the brain? the stom- 
ach? the heart? What are some of the pleasant allurements 
of strong drink? How at last is the body chained to it? 
the soul enslaved by it? What do you think of the various 
weapons that good men are using against King Alcohol,—the 
gospel temperance meeting? the pledge? coffee-houses? night 
restaurant wagons? Good Templars? the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union? the ballot ? the Gothenburg (South 
Carolina) system of state monopoly of the liquor traffic? 
local option? high license? state prohibition? Why is it 
so hard to make headway against the drink traffic ? 

2. ANGER (vs, 2, 3).—Why is Christ called “the Prince of 
Peace”? In what different ways is strong drink the cause 
of wtrifet Why is it impossible to be peaceable without 


property and his business? 4. What becomes of his soul? 
5. What is the only way to be absolutely safe from this ruin? 
6. What can you and I do to keep men from killing them- 
selves, soul and body, with alcohol ? 


Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING. 


1, What shows that a man is not wise? 2, What shows 
that one isa fool? 3. What brings honor to a man? 4. 
What will make a beggar of a man? 5. What kind of a 
man is hard to find? 6. What does every good man leave to 
his children? 7. What evils does this lesson teach you to 
shun? 8. What virtues does it teach you to practice ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


DANGER | 


All passengers are warned against the use of 
wine and strong drink. 


PERSONAL INJURY AND LOSS OF SOUL 


may result from neglect of tlris notice. 

















BAD COUNSELORS. 





WINE MOCKER. 
STRIFE [S AL DISHONOR. 
SLOTH DECEIVER. 
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Ye shall know them by their fruits. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Yield not to temptation.” 

“* Rescue the perishing.” 

“ What shall the harvest be?” 

** Whiter than snow.” 

“ Tenderly the shepherd,” 

“Call them in, the poor and wretched.” 

“Oh, come to the Saviour, believe in his name.” 
“ My soul, be on thy guard.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The differences between the wise man and the foolish one 
are brought out in this lesson. There is a good chance for 
us all, teachers and scholars alike, to see in which class we 
are to be found. 

It is the foolish man Who thinks that wine and strong 
drink are safe to handle. The wise man knows better. 

He is not wise who unnecessarily provokes one who is over 


him in authority. He should be classed with the boy who 





| tickles the hind legs of a mule. 


A wise man will keep out of all strifes into which duty 
does not force him; but every fool will be quarreling. 

He is foolish who fails to plant in seed-time, if he wants a 
crop at the year’s close. A wise man looks ahead, and makes 
provision for the future. 

The best things in a man’s mind, as in all nature, are not 
on the surface, A wise man realizes this; a fool does not. 

A man who supposes that he can win respect by saying that 
he deserves it, is nota wise man. He is one of the other sort. 
One who does his duty in quietness and persistency shows 
his wisdom rather than his folly. 

Now, to which class do you belong? Let fools rise up, 
and those who are wise keep their seats. 

Here are points enough'for one lesson. There is no need 
to add more. It were better to think these over a second time. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


OUTLINING THE “MODEL” WORKER. 


More than one minister of the gospel, after a thorough 
training of the schools in homiletics, in practice has 
settled’ down to his own few and simple principles of 
work. And in the same way many a Sunday-school 
officer or teacher, chairman of committee, or leader in a 
department of church duties, as well as his minister, 
finds a value to himself in outlining the “ model” worker 
that he would like to be. 

The “director” of a certain chapter of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, in one of the Protestant Episcopal 
churches in a large city, is recognized as being a very 
efficient leader in that department of work. This is his 
outlining of the “model” worker, which he gives in 
answer to a question regarding his methods: 

“The duties of a director of a chapter of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew consist in ascertaining, supervising, 
assigning, and seeing to the completion of the practical 
work of its members, along the lines laid down by the 
Brotherhood, 1. To ascertain what work is to be done. 
In all parishes there is so much to be done that generally 
falls upon the rector or a few willing hands! It is to 
ascertain this, to find out just what each man can do, 
and to give to him the work best suited to his ability, 
being careful that no man is taxed beyond his capacity: 
2. Like a skilful general, to oversee the members as tliey 
are engaged in the work,—encouraging, advising, assist- 
ing, and directing it. To see, also, that no friction 
occurs, and that the best results are obtained. 3. To 
assign the work, to give to each man that which he can 
bestdo. Thereare many who want to help, and who will 
gladly do a specific thing, if they are told what to do, 
4. To see the work to its completion, and to watch lest the 
men grow weary or neglectful of the duties assigned them. 

“This is a position of great responsibility, and it is 
well if the director feels that it is such. He must keep 
in touch with his men, that they may feel that they have 
a helpmeet in him. His faith must be strong, that he 
may impart it tothem. He must seem to be blind to 
their imperfections and shortcomings. His heart must 
be filled with love for the Master and his cause. He 
must expect that disappointments will come, the love of 
many grow cold, and the work seem to drag; but he 
must be full of hope, knowing the promise to him who 
is not weary in well-doing, that in due season he shall 
reap, if he faint not.” 

In other instances the workers accept the outlining 
done for them, as when Sunday-school teachers heartily 
respond to the superintendent’s appeals and suggestions. 
Of these, two specimens may be taken from Western 
Sunday-schools. The first is an outline of duties put 
forth in the Sunday-school of Christ Presbyterian 
Church, Madison, Wisconsin. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


Success in Sunday-school work, especially in managing and 
teaching a class, depends largely upon your attention to little 
things, such as the following : 

Be in your class seat before your pupils are. 

Give each a cordial greeting and a kind word when he comes, 

Come regularly. If you don’t, your class won’t. 

When order is called, come to order instantly. If you don’t, 
your class won’t. 

When the school stands, you stand; when the school sings, 
you sing; when the school reads, you read. If you don’t, your 
class woh’t. 

Put away the lesson paper while teaching. 
your class won’t. 

Give a definite amount each Sunday. 
class won’t. 

Make the most of every answer, whether it be right or wrong, 
never ridiculing a wrong one. 

Isa pupil absent? Visit him before nett Sunday. If you 





If you don’t, 


If you don’t, your 





can’t do it, send him a letter. Don’t fail to do one or the other, 
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If one be sick, be especially attentive and sympathetic, and 
show it. Ifthe absence is from indifference, be very persistent 
with your visits or letters. 

How often shall you call upon him? Just as often as the 
Saviour called upon you before you accepted him. 

Pray for every scholar regularly every day by name. 

Speak to your scholars whenever you meet them during the 
week, Go out of your way to do it. 

Visit your pupils, and interest yourself in their home sur- 
roundings. 

Invite the class to your homie occasionally, for a good social 
evening. 

The second was in the form of a letter to the teacher, 
and enclosing a blank upon which he could mention the 
names of the scholars, and their parents and residence, 
besides telling whether the members of the class were 
members of the church. This is the outline of the 
‘model ” worker, as drawn by the superintendent of the 
First Presbyterian Sunday-school of Sterling, Illinois: 


DEAR TEACHER : 

We haveentered upon the Master’s work in the Sun- 
day-school for another year, and at the very outset it behooves 
each one to ask, “ What shall the harvest be?” What the 
harvest should’ be we all know,—the salvation of the souls of 
the unconverted under our charge, and the increase in knowl- 
edge, faith, and love to God of all. 

How can it be accomplished ? 

First, by absolute faith in God on our part,—faith that he 
will hear and answer our prayers, faith that he will do just 
what he has promised to do. 

Second, by prayer, believing prayer. Let each teacher, at 
frequent stated times, pray for each member of the class by 
name. Just talk with God about each particular one, And 
another important thing,—take into your confidence all mem- 
bers of the class who are professing Christians, and get them to 
pledge themselves to pray at the same hours as you do for every 
other member of the class, and especially for the unconverted. 

Third, talk personally with every member of the class out- 
side of the class hour, trying to bring to a decision the uncon- 
verted, and getting them to pray for themselves, and encour- 
aging and helping the believers. 

Fourth, a thorough preparation of the lesson on our own part 
through study and prayer, not neglecting the supplemental 
lessons, nor yet allowing them to take the time properly be- 
longing to the regular International lesson. 

Fifth, by regular and punctual attendance on our part. The 
lack of this is the most discouraging thing I, as superintendent, 
have to.contend with. It affects the elasses, too, as: I have rea- 
son to know, by expressions they sometimes drop in my vicinity. 
A very little effort, I am sure, will correct this, 

Let us work together for 1894 under the motto, “ Forward: 
for Christ and the church.” Faithfully yours, 

E. LERoy GALt, 
Supt. First Presbyterian Sunday-school. 
STERLING, ILL., Jan. 5, 1894. ‘ 
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THE SEMI-ANNUAL EXAMINATION ON 
THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature, as has 
been often announced in these columns, holds examina- 
tions once-in six months on the International lessons. 
Those who attain a grade of seventy in the hundred are 
awarded the certificate of the Institute, others receive a 
statement of the grade awarded them. 

The Institute will publish two outlines of the contents 
of the lessons covered by the examinations, by way of 
indicating the line taken in the examination questions. 
That which covers the lessons of the first quarter is given 
below. The second, covering the lessons for April, May, 
and June, will be published in March, and the examina- 
tion will be held June 30. The questions will be fur- 
nished. to individual applicants for ten cents a quarter, 
and to superintendents at one dollar a hundred. To 
cover the cost of having the papers examined by com- 
petent scholars, a fee of fifty cents must accompany each 
paper containing the answers to the questions. Applica- 
tions for the questions should be made at once to the 
Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago. 


THE MATERIAL IN GENESIS 1-25. 


In the chapters covered by the lessons of this first quarter, 
even @ cursory examination shows the development of two 


comptete development of these lines would be apparent. These 

two ideas are characteristic of the two great agencies ordained 

and established by Moses before his death ; namely, the peigatly 

and the prophetic. 

The culmination of the priestly work will be found later in 

the covenant made with Moses at Sinai, and in the legislation 

respecting worship and life there communicated ; but the teach- 

ing of the Pentateuch (the first five books of the Old Testa- 

ment) shows that there was a gradual leading up to the cove- 

nant and the institution of these laws, 

If, then, we look through the chapters of Genesis which form 

the subject of our study during the months of January, Feb- 

ruary, and March, we find that three preliminary steps are in- 

dicated, all of which lead forward to the great event narrated 

in Exodus 19, 20. These are ! 

1. The story of the creation of man which culminates in a 
covenant made with Adam (in accordance with which he is 
madé ruler over the world), and in the establishment of that 
great institution, the Sabbath, 

2. A connecting outline presented in the genealogical table 
of the ten antediluvians., 

3. The story of the Deluge, which involves a new beginning 
in the human race, and which culminates in the covenant with 
Noah, and the establishment of the ordinance concerning the 
shedding of blood. 

4. A second connecting outline, including the ten post-dilu- 
vians to Abraham. 

5. The story of Abraham’s separation from the rest of the 
world, his settlement in Canaan, and, most important, the cove- 
nant with Abraham, and the establishment of the institution of 
circumcision, 

Then there will be found to follow : 

6. A counecting outline from Abraham to Moses. 

7. The covenant at Sinai with Moses and the children of 
Israel, and the giving of the Mosaic law. 

The preceding skeleton indicates the order and purpose of 
the material from the point of view of the priestly work which 
Israel as a priestly nation was commanded to undertake. 

But Israel was to be a prophetic (teachimg) as well as a 
priestly nation, and, as such, its institutions, its literature, and 
its leaders, must “speak for God,” must warn the people of 
their sins, and encourage them to right doing. 

Looking at this portion of the Book of Genesis, from such a 
point of view, what do we find ? 

1. An account of the creation of man ; the world prepared for 
him ; everything provided; woman given him asa companion ; 
and a life of perfect happiness and innocence. 

2. An account of the trial to which man must be subjected 
in order that he may undergo moral development ; his failure 
to meet the test resulting in the entrance of sin, separation 
from God, expulsion from the garden. 

8. The beginning of crime ; a brother killed by a brother; 
this, of course, the consequence of the first sin. 

4. An account of the growth of the line of the murderer; the 
building of cities, the centers of inquiry; the introduction of 
music, sensual in its influence; the invention of weapons of 
war for cruelty and bloodshed ; the begipning of polygamy ; 
all this the result of sin. 

5. The account of still greater increase in wickedness, which 
now becomes so great that mankind must be punished, and, 
indeed, destroyed from the face of the earth, How shall the 
punishment be wrought? Through the deluge, which shall 
punish the world for its sin, and purify the world of its thiquity. 

6. The story of the growth of the world’s inhabitants from 
the stock of Noah, until again wickedness prevails, and the cry 
of it ascends to heaven. Again punishment is inflicted, this 
time in the confusion of tongues, which confounds the lan- 
guages of men, and leads to their dispersion throughout the 
world. 

7. Humanity, thus scattered, draws no nearer to God; a new 
step must be taken; a single man is selected. Abraham, from 
Ur of the Chaldees, is led by the divine Spirit away from home 
and country into a new land. Every step made is under the 
guiding providence of the Deity. Every mistake made is fol- 
lowed by punishment, but is overruled by Providence. 

8. In pursuance of the divine plan that through one nation 
the world should be blessed, Isaac is miraculously born. His 
movements are also under the direct guidance of a higher 
power. 4 

9. Of Isaac’s two sons, Jacob and Esau, the former is selected, 
perhaps on account of certain qualities which he possessed, and 
in spite of the crookedness which he manifested in many ways. 

Thus far our lessons bring us. The great teachings of this 
prophetic material are : 

1. The direct divine guidance of these ancestors of the 
Israelitish nation and faith. 

2. The presence of sin in the world ; its all-pervasive charac- 
ter and the suffering and punishment which are in every case 
its consequence, 

It is not difficult to realize the fundamental character of all 
this material. Up to this time there is no reference to the regal 
factor which is also to play a part in the development of the 
chosen people. The priestly and the prophetic factors are here 
emphasized. Only when Israel shall become a nation, and 
shall have a king, will the third factor appear. 

The three great ideas, therefore, which develop themselves, 
are: 

1. The preparation made from time immemorial for the legis- 
lation to be given at Sinai. 





2. The overruling providence of a supreme Being, who is 
intimately acquainted with, and intensely interested in, every 
human action. 

3. The dire consequences of sin, introduced in the earliest 
times, increasing with marked rapidity, bringing ruin again 
and again upon man as race and as individual. 





SLUM CHILDREN AT SCHOOL. 
BY CLARA M. GOODCHILD, 


In these days of philanthropic fads every one has 
heard of the industrial schools for poor and slum chil- 
dren; but, from lack either of interest or opportunity, 
few know anything of the work done or the results at- 
tained. 
One day late in December we attended the Christmas 
exercises of such a school, held in the Spruce Street 
Baptist Church of Philadelphia, and, since the church 
was founded, it has never held a more Christ-like work 
: * 
than this. 
The school is under the care of the Baptist Training 
School, and had for its first superintendent Miss Marie 
Dowling, who has now taken up mission work in China: 
The present efficient leader is Mrs. E. N. Cushing, super- 
intendent of the Training School. The first locationt 
nearly two years ago was at Eighth and Bainbridge streets, 
in the very heart of slumdom, and the pupils a motley 
company of boys and girls,—Hebrews, Italians, Irish, and 
negro children,—dirty, ragged, rude, and bright with the 
shrewdness of alley- and cellar- training,—material for 
numberless anarchistic speeches on the down-trodden 
poor man, despite the fact that poverty is not the cause 
of the slums. But the applied Christianity of the ear- 
nest teachers soon wrought a change on the little crea- 
tures, who are just like children the world over. Each 
Saturday afternoon found growing numbers, and increas- 
ing demands for reward cards, for clean hands and faces, © 
and smooth hair. 

Soon the school outgrew the little room, and moved to 
the Medical Mission building on South Sixth Street, 
where the same lack of space rapidly followed. Then 
the pastor of the Spruce Street Baptist Church offered 
the use of his Bible schoolroom, which was thankfully 
accepted ; and now the school, numbering two hundred, 
is comfortably settled in ample quarters, with the civil- 
izing influence of carpet and chairs in place of benches 
and bare floors. It was feared that the removal toa 
church would drive away the Hebrews and Catholics, 
and for a few sessions the attendance did fall off slightly; 
but the vigilance of the teachers soon brought back the 
delinquents; and ifthe parents had scruples, they quieted 
them by thinking that their children were learning sew- 
ing, not religion. But religion is taught, very carefully 
and wisely, with the tact which the great Teacher used, 
If a Jewish maiden says she dare not sew because it is 
her sabbath, her wishes are respected. and she is given 
a book of Bible-pictures. Very few of the children can 
read or write, though most of them can jabber some 
English. One girl is considered educated because she 
goes to public school; for, thanks to our lack of com- 
pulsory education laws i in Pennsylvania, itis a rare thing 
for these children to attend any school. 

It was a sight to convert the most skeptical of the 
value of such work as we stepped from the damp‘and 
noisy street into the warm and quiet room full of happy 
attentive children. Where were they two years ago? 
Running the streets in rags and wickedness, but to-day 
they are clothed and in their right minds. The voices 
that once knew the name of Jesus only in profanity, 
now sing sweet songs about the Saviour. To hear them 
recite Scripture concerning the plan of salvation would 
please the most orthodox. Some of the mothers were ' 
there in their best gowns, carrying little babies, and 
beaming with delight when their children took some 
prominent part. A little girl who came in late and 
slipped into a chair next to ours, was much ashamed of 
her appearance, for her clothing was in tatters and 
filthy ; but reassured by a smile, she grew friendly, and 
told us she liked flowers. Her teacher told us she lived 
in a dark cellar, where no daylight ever entered. No 
wonder she liked flowers! « 

At the close of the session the children each received 
a gift of a dressed doll or other toy, and their joy was 
tumultuous, When they were dismissed, many of them 
came back and lingered for a last good-by from their 
teachers. The visitors were invited to examine the sew- 
ing done by the children,—little dresses, aprons, and 
undergarments, all carefully made by hand. A girl of 
seven had pieced a large quilt, and it, with two others, 








main lines of thought. In a study of the whole book the more 


1 The references to chapters and verses are intentionally omitted 
in the hope that the student will insert them for himself, 


awaits lining and quilting. The children are given what 
they make. On this afternoon many of them wore gar- 
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ments which were the result of their own diligence 
during the past months. 

There has been but a small class of boys, owing to lack 
of facilities for boys’ work ; but good samples were shown 
of drawing and designing. It is hoped that soon model- 
ing and carpentering will be taught. A very complete 
kindergarten class is open for the youngest scholars. 

One feature of the work was not on exhibition. For 
these two years the teachers have been going into the 
wretched, crowded homes, winning the attention of the 
parents through the children, and leaving American ideas 
of cleanliness and comfort in place of disorder and dirt. 

So a good work has begun in these young lives; and 
who shall measure it? How many have been saved 
from a life of sin through this weekly contact with a 
noble Christian teacher? God knows. Why are there 
so few such schools? It is not for lack of children. The 
slums of Philadelphia swarm with thirty thousand. Is 
it because Christian men and women know little, and 

®care less, about these children, as long as their own souls 
are safe? Some reason there is; and, while we wait for 
another to do the work we despise, the children are hur- 


* prying along the path of ignorance and squalor into the 


road of sin which leads to eternal death. The Saviour 
says, ‘‘ The harvest is plenteous, but the laborers are few.” 


Philadelphia, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
cmmenehpagenees 
WALTER SCOTT’S LETTERS.* 

The materials which Lockhart used for his extended 
biography of his great father-in-law were necessarily 
abbreviated. Partly this was due to want of space, and 
partly to the presence of matter the publication of which 


’ would have been untimely. Sir Walter’s executors have 


done well to give to the public first his very valuable 
journal, kept during the later years of his life; and now 
these familiar letters, extending from 1797, the date of 
his marriage, to 1825, the point where the journal begins. 

The letters cannot be said to cast any new or startling 
light upon Scott’s character and achievement, but they do 
broaden and deepen the pleasant and kindly impression 
which the biography and the journal produced. Sir 
Walter is an admirable letter-writer. He escapes 
Bouthey’s chief defect in this by never taking himself 
too seriously. His friends think more of his work than 
he ever dares to do, and he is hearty in his admiration 
of books which posterity has “ willingly let die.” Miss 
Joanna Baillie, with her feeble forcible tragedies, con- 
stitutes quite an admirable phenomenon on his horizon; 
and in many places the reader is indebted to the careful- 
ness of the editor’s notes for information as to people 
and writers whom Scott admired. All this is due to the 
large-heartedness of the man, which made him so full of 
interest in every human being within his purview. He 
knew every servant and laborer in the whole “ country- 
side,” and had a kind word for each and all. So he 
writes with « genuine interest ‘in his correspondents and 
their point of view, talking of himself and his books 
only because he knew that his friends are interested. 
And how constant his acts of kindness and help to those 
who needed him! He was a eupeptic Scotchman, hav- 
ing escaped the stomachic results of a diet of oatmeal 
and whisky, which made Carlyle miserable; and his 
kindness is as infectious as his laugh. 

Especially noteworthy are the letters to the Marchioness 
of Abercorn and Lady Elizabeth Stuart. Between Scott 
and these ladies there existed such a friendship as often 
has stimulated men of letters to their best achievement. 

' They were to him something like what Mrs. Unwin and 
Lady Herther were to Cowper. The world of letters owes 
much to such friendships. The deeper aspects of life 
Scott passes over very lightly in these letters. His 
journal tells us more of his inner life, because it depicts 
him in the years when his scheme of life had gone to 
pieces, and trouble drove him to the Source of all com- 
fort. But why should the publication of his letters be 
confined to those written before the journal was begun? 





Reality versus Romance in South Central Africa: Being an 
Account of a Journey across the Continent from Benguella 
on the West through Bihe, Ganguella, Barotse, the Kali- 
hari Desert, Mashonaland, Manica, Gorongoza, Nyasa, the 
Shire Highlands, to the Mouth of the Zambesi on the East 
Coast. y James Johnston, M.D. With fifty-one full- 
oF gpeme gana illustrations from photographs by the 
au and map indicating the route traversed. (8vo, pp. 
353. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. $2} 

This “old-fashioned title-page, such as presents a 


tabular view of the volume’s contents,” is the introduc- 


* Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott. 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated, pp. 
xviii. 445, xvi, 442. Boston: Houghton, &Qo. &%. 


tion to an interesting and instructive book. Dr. John- 

ston, like many other Christians on our side of the 

Atlantic, has been considering the possibilities of using 

the Afro-American for the civilization and Christianiza- 

tion of the confinent from which his fathers were carried 

off. He went to Africa with a number of colored Chris- 

tians from Jamaica, both to study the possibilities and to 

make the experiment ona small scale. Entering the 

Portuguese territories at Benguela, he climbed to the 

central African plateau with a company of native car- 

riers. He visited mission stations, and the capitals of 
native princes; and, after reaching nearly the middle 

point between the oceans, he bent his course well to the 

south, until he touched the northern frontier of the 

Transvaal Republic. Then he moved northeast until he 

reached the mouth of the Zambesi, made a journey up 

that river to Lake Nyasa, and, returning, embarked for 

home. He studied both natives and mission work in the 

capacity of an interested yet impartial observer. He 

found in the Africans few of the noble instincts, and none 

of the eagerness for the gospel, which are described in’ 
some mission reports. He is equally disenchanting 

as to the fertility of the country, and declares that 

“self-supporting missions” in such a country are a waste 

of force. He is severest on the mission work of the 

English [Plymouth] Brethren, and declares that their 

methods are unfitted to make any impression on the 

natives. On the whole, he is most commendatory of the 

French Protestant missions, That of the Established 

Church of Scotland at Blantyre, near the east coast, 

struck him with surprise by its ritualism,—“ the sur- 

pliced clergyman, the processional white-robed choir, 

intoned prayers, turning to the east during the repeti- 

tion of the Creed, tapers on the altar, reading-desk on 

one side of the chancel, and pulpit on the other,”—but 
he testifies to the zeal and devotion of the men. The 
photographs include scenery, ancient monuments, mis- 

sion stations, and especially groups of the natives, both 

men and women. ‘The latter are valuable as exhibits of 
the human material with which the missionary has to 
deal, and are not always inspiriting to missionary zeal. 

But Moffat’s Bechuanas represented a still lower grade of 
Africans, and were reached by the gospel. Highly in- 
spiriting, on the other hand, is the photograph of Khama, 
the Christian king of the Bamangwato, which faces page 
226. It stands for Africa “sitting clothed, and in her 
right mind,” and is a prophecy of good things to come. 
A serious defect in this book is, however, its lack of an 
index. Such a book is more than doubled in value by a 
good index; without this equipment it ought to be sold 
at half-price. 


The Divinity of Jesus Christ: An Exposition of the Origin and 
Reasonableness of the Belief of the Christian Church. By the 
authors of “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” professors in Andover 
Theological Seminary. (12mo, pp. vii, 233. New York 
and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, b Co. $1.) 


Thi# book first appeared as a series of editorials in 
The Andover Review, which last year ceased to appear. 
In New England, ever since the great Unitarian defec- 
tion of 1815, it has been assumed that those who de- 
parted in any considerable degree from the accepted 
standards of theological belief were on their way to the 
Unitarian camp; and the Unitarians have fostered this 
impression by claiming as their co-operators all who 
thought the “place too strait” for them in the pre- 
cincts of traditional orthodoxy. The Andover school 
has been especially exposed to this charge by those who 
caught at the side of their teaching which diverged from 
the established traditions. This book should be a suf- 
ficient reply to the charge. It places the eternal son- 
ship and the incarnation of Chrigt among the essentials 
of the Christian creed; and, with one exception, it con- 
forms more closely to the historical creeds of the early 
church than did the type of orthodoxy by which the 
Unitarian movement was opposed. Its authors certainly 
would not say, as Moses Stuart did, that “ eternal gene- 
ration is eternal nonsense.” The chapter on “‘ The Con- 
sciousness of Jesus,” however, presents the “‘ Kenotic” 
view that his consciousness was that of a human and 
finite being, and did not embrace omniscience. This 
is not a feature of the teaching of the Nicene theologians, 
but it is maintained as an interpretation of Matthew 
24 : 36, Mark 13: 32, and Philippians 2:7. The authors 
of this volume admit that the Fourth Gospel (John 8: 58; 
14:9; 17:5) “attributes to Jesus the consciousness of a 
sonship which lay within the divine life” and “ the belief 
that he had a pre-existent divine life.” But they do not 
regard this as militating against the senosis that “the In- 
finite Being so united himself to the life of a creature 
made in his image as to have that life in its limitations 
as one of the forms of his own life.” The book is written 





trine of the Incarnation. It is admirably written, free 
from controversial sharpness, and rich in suggestion. 


Memoirs of Isaac Errett : With Selections from his Writings. 
By J.8. Lamar. (2 vols. 8vo, illustra pp. xii, 387; 
vii, 306. Cincinnati: The Standard Publishing Co. $3.) 


The Rev, Isaac Errett was the editor of the foremost or- 
gan of the religious body called Disciples, and the ablest 
among the intellectual and literary representatives of 
the “reformation” set on foot in 1826 by Alexander 
Campbell. His father, Henry Errett, an Irishman by 
birth, and “elder” in a Baptist Church in New York, 
anticipated many of the positions which Mr. Campbell 
afterwards associated with his own name. After his 
father’s death, the family removed to Pittsburgh, and 
naturally associated themselves with the Disciples. As 


‘pastor in Pittsburgh, and in Detroit, Mr. Errett attracted 


the attention of the whole body. When it was judged 
advisable to establish a weekly paper, which should 
represent the less literal and more progressive adherents 
of the “reformation,” he was naturally chosen. Mr. 
Campbell had already approved the selection by giving 
him for atime the control of his own Millennjal Har- 
binger. The last twenty-three years of Mr. Errett’s 
life were occupied in editing The Christian Standard, 
which, first at Cleveland and then at Cincinnati, grew 
into a commanding position and influence. Garfield 
was one of its supporters and stockholders. The part 
Mr. Errett took in the controversies within the body he 
represented, and those with other Christian bodies, was 
a large one, but it never gave a sour or bitter tone to his 
writing. He was a large-hearted, kindly, hopeful man, 
with an admixture of common-sense and keen humor, 
which kept him from many extravagances, and enabled 
him to give a wise direction to the denominational life 
at many crises, especially in the controversies over mis- 
sions and the communion. Mr. Lamar writes as his 
hearty friend and admirer, enjoying keenly the good hits 
of his hero’s editorial work, and displaying good powers 
of narrative and description. The book is the most im- 
portant contribution to American church history we have 
had from the Disciples, since the appearance of Mr. 
Campbell’s biography. 


Frebel Letters, Edited, with Explanatory Notes and Addi- 
tional Matter, by Arnold H. Heinemann. (16mo, illustrated, 
pp. Vv, 182. "Boston ;: Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) 


One does not need to be a professional . kindergartner 
to derive both nourishment and stimulus from these 
letters and the annotations upon them. It is one thing 
to study Freebel’s philosophical treatises, and quite an- 
other thing to read familiar private utterances concern- 
ing his plans, purposes, principles, aspirations, and 
difficulties. One cannot come too closely into contact 
with a character so absolutely unselfish as Frebel. In 
a letter to Von Arnswald, he says: “‘My method ot 
educating children must be conceived and carried out in 
a spirit little known as yet.... There is no end of diffi- 
culties obstructing my way, you say....In my life I 
have had many occasions to prove my patience and per- 
severance in single-handed struggle.” His editor ob- 
serves: “‘ There was not the remotest chance of making 
money in his work. ... A crust of bread and a drink of 
water sufficed for the nourishment of his body.... 
Freebel had succeeded in completely subduing his bodily 
feelings, and rendering all his animal life subservient to 
his idea, As far as my knowledge goes, there never was 
an ascetic who had so perfectly overcome the flesh as 
this man Frebel. Nevertheless, he never thought of 
asceticism as a principle of life. It was nothing but the 
overmastering influence of his idea that had ‘conquered 
his body.” This eye single to his “holy cause of the 
training of childhood,” was a large element of his 
power. But so, too, was the sympathetic and simple 
heart which he innocently exhibits in a letter, where he 
says: “I again am blessed in realizing the experience of 
the fact, that living with children, chiefly with children 
at play, elevates, clears, and invigorates our own life in 
feeling as in thought.” This book ought to prove a 
desirable addition to the family library, as well as to that 
of the professional pedagogue. 


None Like It: A Plea for the Old Sword. By Joseph Parker, 

author of “‘ Eece Deus,” “‘ The People’s Bible,” ete. (8vo, 

p. 271. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co, 
1.25.) 


Dr. Parker is troubled by the attitude of many of his 
brethren towards the grand old Book, which he has 
spent so many years in expounding to the people. He 
finds, on the one hand, those who have brought them- 
selves to think of it as “a book obviously marked by in- 
congruity, self-contradiction, historical impossibility, 





to remove the doubts of those who stumble at the doc- 


and occasional moral outrage.” On the other are those 
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who, like Mr. R. F. Horton, assert the 
continuance of divine inspiration in the 
Church and its ministry, in a way which 
he thinks imperils regard for the Book’s 
uniqueness as the word of God. Against 
these defections on the left hand and on 
the right, Dr. Parker undertakes the vin- 
dieation of the view of the Scriptures 
inherited from the fathers, and, he claims, 
vindicated by the experience of God’s 
people in our age and in allages. Yet 
he is no mere alarmist or reactionary. 
“There is no orthodoxy so despicable as 
that which sneers at scholarship,” he says. 
“Let us encourage reverent and compe- 
tent scholars to dig deeply and speak 
fearlessly.” He is ready even for a re- 
vision of the canon of Scripture, believing 
that its formation “was a human work.” 
But this proposal he seems at once to re- 
tract as an impossible undertaking. And 
he is prepared to admit the continuance 
of inspiration, if only ite functions be 
limited to the interpretation of the sacred 
record of the divine revelation. The book 
is written in the large, vigorous style which 
is characteristic of the writer. While at 
times it is sarcastic, this is always at the 
expense of arguments common to a whole 
school, never at that of persons. One sec- 
tion is an address to pastors and preachers 
in view of present-day discouragements. 


The Ideal of Humanity in Old Times and 
New. By Jobn Stuart Blackie, author of 


**On Self- Culture,” “ Four Phases of 
Morals,” etc. (16mo, a iii, 201. New 
York and Chicago : leming H,. Revell 
Co. $1.) 


This collection of papers by the ven- 
erable and vivacious Scotch professor are 
so varied in their contents as to be hardly 
connected even by the title. They are 
mostly illustrations of the author’s ama- 
teur theology, and that on the Epistle to 
the Romans is hardly likely to find favor 
with the theologians by profession. ‘The 
study on the life of David is much better, 
and more in the line of the professor’s 
best powers. Not less interesting is the 
study of woman’s social position in rela- 
tion to New Testament teaching, in which 
he interprets Paul’s prohibition of wo- 
man’s preaching as relating simply to the 
circumstances of the churches of that age. 
But so stanch a Presbyterian as Professor 
Blackie shows himself in the paper on the 
Scottish Covenanters; should have known 
better than to blame the Scottish clergy 
for the unhappy moral outcome of the 
Scottish theater. He writes that if the 
stage is not now “the right hand of the 
pulpit,” “and specially in Scotland never 
has been so, it was not the fault of the 
instrument, but of the handler who re- 
fused to use it.” 
aware that the Scottish Kirk gave the 
theater the most favorable opportunity to 
develop in harmony with the moral and 
religious life of the people, by establish- 
ing a presbyterial oversight of the moral 
and religious quality of the plays pre- 
sented? Will he tell us why the theater 
languished under this supervision, and 
flourished only as an importation from 
England, set free from moral control and 
restraint ? 


“A Man oe my Rig *. Ov, My mo, B pie 


By Ludlow. 18mo, 
New York : "The Baker & aylor 4 
cents.) 


The author of The Captain of the 
Janizaries in this latest little book brings 
fresh proof that the power of a book is not 
to be estimated by itssize. In these forty 
diminutive pages one may catch such an 
impressive glimpse of a phase of “low 
life” as to convince him that every soul 
hms ite door through which it may be en- 
tered. Ministers, missionaries, lay work- 
ers,—all, in fact, who seek to elevate their 
fellows,—may here find the skeleton key 
te the soul doors which so often seem 


Is Professor Blackie not |’ 


closed to them. There is no one but will 
bare his head with the motley crowd in 
the presence of this “Saint John;” no 
one but will, with them, “riv’rence the 
clargy ” in his penetration, quick wit, and 
power of reaching and controlling men 
through the right point of contact. A 
Man’s a Man for A’ That is not a story 
with a moral, it is all story and all moral ; 
a gem of art worth more for its practical 
value, apart from its literary excellence, 
than volumes of didactic or discourses on 
man and methods. My Saint John cannot 
fail to recall Mrs, Slosson’s Fishin’ Jimmy, 
although the differences between these two 
masterly little books are as evident as the 
resemblance. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 143,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time, The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year. An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform 

amount of space (not less than three inches) in 
edch issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier coptracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
a rance u the last ‘page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent wpon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for the tired 
brain from over-exertion. Try it. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Keep up with the times, Don’t clin 
the ienpertecy. things. Do you use cereal f 
your breakfast table? Then you need cream. 
den’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream is decidedly 
superior in richness and flavor to ordinary milk or 
cream. 
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The Bible 


and |. 
Every reader of the Bible should 
have alongside of the Bible a copy of 


GOD’S WORD UNFOLDED ; 
or, 

Wheeler’s 

Analysis of the Bible. 


The Bible analyzed and told in the lan- 
guage of our times, by that masterly scholar, 
famous linguist, and renowned scientist, 
J.T, Waeewer, D.D., LL.D., F.R.G.8,, Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Philosophy and 
Logicin the Presidency College, whose works 
are used as text-books at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge universities. 

This work, unlike any other, is God's 
Word clothed in the language of our days. 
There is a freshness and newness and a 
charm about the Bible that will never grow 
old; but it is also an equally strange fact 
that very few care to read this most precious 
book, because the style of writing is that of 
severa] hundred years ago, when the Bible 
was first translated. 


Dr. Wheeler has spent years in the 
Holy Land, and, being familiar with 
the ancient language, was well quali- 
fied to produce such a work. 

Every class and denomination of 
God’s people, from the child receiving 
his first Scripture lesson to the worn 
and weary traveler, who is looking for- 
ward to that ‘‘ Haven of Rest,” will be 
deeply interested in this beautiful and 
unmistakably clear method of explain- 
ing and simplifying the Holy Biblef 

The book is printed on fine laid paper, 
with margins sufficiently wide for an- 
notations. It contains 800 pages, size 
64 <8# inches, 2} inches thick. 

Sabbath-school superintendents, 
teachers, and scholars, can prepare 
themselves more fully, by the study of 
this book, than by the constant use of 
all other Bible aids combined. 

The retail price, in cloth, is $3.75, 

A good agent wanted in every town. 


Franklin Square Bible House 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Teacher's Quarterly, 








Mrs, Crafts’s Primary 


wakbs DaUhaonD, EW YORE Cit. 












centuries of discussion. 
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publishers. 


A Lie Never Justifiable 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


“Ts it ever right to tell a lie?” has been for 
ages a perplexing question. 
Trumbull draws a. clear distinction between the lie 
and justifiable concealment. 
by a careful and vigorous treatment of the duty of 
veracity and of the sin of lying, in the light of 
Bible teachings, the moral sense of mankind, and 


No questionin ethics is more vital. 
work on this subject is so thorough and compre- 
A book for the plain common-sense 
man, as well as for the scholar. 


Whatever Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull writes is sure to be scholarly, vigor- 
ous,and original in view. His latest work, “‘ A Lie Never Justifiable,” is no excep- 
tion, for it is an able and earnest defense of the position that a lie’s a lie for a’ that, 
and in spite of the fact that good and learned men a-many in the past or at the 
present time do not bring it under wholesale condemnation under all circumstances. 

. One of the best points in the book is the writer’s emphasizing the need of 
stricter definition for the word, confusion arising from a confounding of justifiable 
conceaiment with wilful deception.— 7he Hartford Courant. 


A neat volume of 250 pages, size 57 inches, bound in fine cloth, gilt 
top. Just published, Price, $1. .oo, At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pe. 


































In this book Dr. 


He proves his thesis 


No other 








EASTER SELEOTIONS, containing 
bright, new Carols, and a Responsive Service. 
Music by Celebrated Writers of Sunday-Schoo 
Songs. Price 5 cents, post-paid- 

Lf te LIVING el tr ake. Corvies Price 
an eapeenss, epare » Price, 

ome spaid,. We Vecall atéention also to; ** The 

Lee fe “*The Risen Messiah,” ** He Lives,” 
“Deal hk’ s Conqueror,” ** The King of Love, » + Sap 
dor Victorious,’’ Easter Morning, Etc., Price, s§ 
cents each, post-paid. 


ece CANTATAS. eee 


UNDER THE PALMS. By Butterworth 
and Root, Price 30 cents, post-paid, 


FLOWER PRAISE, By Burnham and 
Root. Price, 20 cents, post- ~paid. 


FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS, By 
Burnham and Root. Price 30 cts, post-paid, 


MUSICAL VISITOR, for February, will 
contain Easter Anthems, Price, 15 cts, a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter mimste of every 
ption mailed free on application. Address, 


THE JOHN CHURCH 00., 
CINCINNATI, NEWYORK, CHICAGO, _ 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


cise bay hor Suna ote 8, by * .% 
music and fecowens stot Sea ce Fine 


55 o. per pee 
Easter new Conce reise 
for Te , 8, y Miss Jessie H, ‘Sone and 








descriptive list of Eas 
cises, “Anthems and Sheet 
tion. Why not get the best? 


FILLMORE BROS., 
141 W. 6TH ST., | 40 eIBLE House 





__ CINCINNATI, 0. wre TORK: __ 
THE KING OF GLORY, 4% walt Garo for 


EASTER: 1894 J.H.Kv ny 


bm copy, ee he. express, 64 per 1¢0. 


Kurzenkna Sons, Harrisburg, Pa. 
~ Jw the Word there 42 @ spiritual sense hitherto n- 
known.—EMANUEL SWEDEN BORG. -r 


This + or internal, sense of the International 
Lessons carefully explained in the weekly issues of 


THE HELPER. 


We believe it wi!l help every teacher, Five weeks’ 
trial will enable you to provethis. Send your address 
on & postal, and we will sendit free. Address, 


THE HELPER, 
2129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—® JUST PUBLISHED & 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Genome “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS. 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 
For sale by all booksellers, Send for catalogue. 


THOMAS 
os 7th Btvoote NELSON C4 oom. ¥ 


BOOKS See 
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FESTAL 


nis FOR EASTER, 


The Boyal Victor, by the late pov. Baa. 
ZELL, is our latest Easter service. Sti 
music, and dramatic dialogues « and on 
acterize this service. It is in demand i 
Prince, Calvary, and King of Kings are 
popular, "a silver dime will bring you camphenet 
Price, ; G0c. per n, 


‘* THE CHOIR LEADER,’’ 


edited by E. 8. Lonznz, the best anthem writers of 
the world assisting. At least one enthem for every 
Sunday. 16 octavo pages monthly. num- 
ber (March) contains authems by Ganriel, Osten, 
renz ; two selections for Easter, alone 
worth the cost of the whole number. 
Regular subseription rates, 75c. per copy, one F 5 
ies one year, $3; 10 copies or more one pheomd 
tnt ay 1 subscriptions will be swested @ at Be 0c. 
r. Atthis figure, anthems will cost the choir 
n one cent per copy. 
Sample copy free to choir leaders, 
Send a silver quarter for samples of all our Haster 
anthems. Address, 


LORENZ & CO., Dayton, Ohio 


Or, WARD & DRUMMOND, 
711 Broadway, New York city. 


THE HIDDEN POWER 
VOICES oF The RESURRECTION 
RESURRECTION TIDE 


The above are our newest Easter Ser- 
vices, containing music, recitations, ete, 
Price, & cts. each; 50 cts. per doz., matied, 

Samples of the three sent for 10 cents, 


JOHN J. HOOD, “rsa. "Pa 


PHILA., PA. 


Our New Masten Service 
By eo! fPev. R. LOWRY 
be mailed on receipt of & cents, 
Our Noy Faster Carols 
Fe “Will be mailed on receipt of 6 conta 
BIGLOW & MA 
216 Wabash Ave, neato if : = St. New York, 


LIGHT THROUGH THE OPEN DOOR. 


With music and recitations. 5 cts. each 
dred. Seventeen other Sunday-school jth pe Eee 











cises. Send for , Easter Concert Book, 80 cts. 
Easter Recitations, 32 es, 15 cts, 
HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Mass. 











MUSIC, new. Send 
5 cents for specimen. 


eee 


Goodenough & Woglom Co., 122 Nassau Street, N.Y. 





WA ALL PAPERS. 
PAPER HANGERS pc 


N. KILLEN, 614-616 8. 20th 


WALL, PAPER isi 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is vitor new weekly 
at the following rates, for either o d or new subscrib- 
hese rates include postage 


STINE IIIRINID..«..-. -sscncessneenssonstiontionsion $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
ents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance, 

SCHOOL CLUBS. 
An yo bd F— A set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will th as spony ov copies as may be de- 
sired, at “the Molowlng yearly club 

For an x 2¢ aeeee of copies (mere than one) mailed 
to indiv resees, $1.00 each. 

For five or more o copies ne a@ package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
oné person only, end no Dames can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

rs for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to inate ual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
@ to one address, at fifty cents each, when 80 





papace Se: for a club should all go to one post-office, 

alores ie in where a portion of the teachers of a 

school get their 1 mail matter from one post-office, and 

the same school get theirs from another, 

rs will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

Soeraz at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 

hat large yy may be divi ed into smaller 
ve or more copies each, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy , additional, will be 
allowed for err ten copies for in aclub of either 
character. copies fo © peek e clubs cannot 
well be sent soparately” but will be included in the 


dditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
tional yt we! to expire at the same time 
bg the club as so nally ordered, and the rate to be 
rtio: re of the yearly club rate. 
oo that a are open during only a portion of the 
, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
eo'as ti @ papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, can have the address c hanged at any time 

mt charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this cao llege, be can im bave coer transferred 
from a sapecate dress at the rate of 
one cen oer we week x for the oe time of the sub- 
ption, when it has over six months torun. When 
it but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
Ly twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
kage club subscriber intends to change hisor her 
ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, f, ae long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per wee! 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a pa’ 
should be careful to name, not only the p pond 
office e which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it nea ~ sent. All addresses should include 
county a 
aclub Pabsoription is renewed 
son than the one who sent the 
such o will oblige the publisher az stating pilon, 
the clu! iy re. for ta roy the place of the one 
esas malt not ne sent to any subscriber beyond 
+d nless Be apes pecial request. The 
a ela wilt inveria iy be discontinued at the 
Renewals should 


copies of any. issue of the 
the teachers of a school to 
wPon application. 


some other 
revious subscriptio 


to en- 
Pitswilt be 
ment 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the the following rates, which include postage 
One ,»one year, 8 shillings. 
we oc wore copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
pore pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
= singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
to one ad , Whichever may be preferred 


bers. 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
r Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
ryearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
Bape teee 


irect from Philadelphia to the 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. 0. Box 1550. 
' ‘There’s nothing better than good 
Mince Pie, and there’s nothing easier 
to make, if ** NONE-SUCH’’ CONDENSED 









MINCE MEAT is There’s 
no more need of preparing 
your own mince meat 
than for grinding 
your own 

flour. Try a 
package of None- 
Such. will miss 





nothing but alot of useless work. 
At all grocers. Made by 
MERRELL -SOULE co., Syracuse, N. Ye 


A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


a COOK BOOK 


[E conteiams over 2,500 
tested recipes. 320 
FR EE vented Don't fall to 


fie WATCH -CLOCK 


the greatest novelty of the 
Por fall particulars how to obtain bot 4 address ~ a 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
PrP, oe, Bex 287. Kew York —s > N. ¥. 


CHEAP PRINTING. ¢ 


Se cards, etc. Circular 
— Small newspaper size, $44. 

money makerand saver.All easy, 
printed —. Write for catalogue, 
presses, type per, etc. to factory, . 
Kelsey & oe " Meriden, cone. ' 


MEDAL anv DIPLOMA 


AWARDED 


Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books 





















JAMES EYLES 
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PEARLNE _ 
WASHING lL 

COMPOUND i— 

THE GREAT INVENTION. | 4-—— 
Fon SavineTou & Lxeener __ 
Wimeur lnsury To Tue — 

Texture Co.or On Hance, | shoo 
NEW YORK 1 





less to any washable substance or fabric. 
Peddlers and some peg = grocers will tell you, 


Bewar 


It 


And the minute they spy dirt they 
rise up and go for it. 
what it’s on—linen, laces, silk, 
woolens, flannel, marble, china, 
glass, wood, metal, or your own 
person, Pearline will get the dirt 
off with the least trouble and labor. 


tear that comes from rubbing. 
But there’s another point to think 
about, more important still : 


‘this is as as” ‘*the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
FALSE—Pearline is noted peddled; if your am 
“ JAMES PYLE, New York, 


__ you an imitation, a honest—send it back. 


bristles with 
good points. 


No matter 


It saves that ruinous wear and 


Pearline is absolutely harm- 











At World's Columbian Exposition. N 
quired. All stationers sell them. ne 


Skin 


diseases are caused by im- 
pure or depleted blood. The 
blood ought to be pure and 


rich. It is made so by 


Scott’s 


Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver O 


il. 


Scrofula and Anemia are 
overcome also, and Healthy 
Flesh is builteup. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


The i694 
Columbias 


are unhesitatirigly pronounced by every 
one who has seen them to be the most 
attractive wheels ever 
offered to the public. 
>» Beautiful new designs, 
Cyl graceful, light, and 
” strong to the last de- 
gree, and dressed with 
. the incomparable Co- 
lumbia finish, they are bound to “take.” 
We predict for the 1894 Columbias an 
instant and wonderful success. Get 4 
catalogue and give your order early if you 
want one at the beginning of the season. 


(STANDARD PRICE, $125. 
POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Catal 
mailed 





e free at our agencies, or 
or two two-cent stamps. 


DLXON’S 
—= | amestonn Graphite eee 5.24] 
CILS, 
UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEAD. 


It not familiar with them, mention The Sunda 
School Times, and send 16 cents for samples worth 








Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 








Easy, durable, and cheap. 


A radical cure 
all curable cases. Bend for sealed catal 
E@GLEsTon TRvss Co.,69 Dearborn Street, 


effected in 
ogue. 
Chicago. 


double the money. 
JOS. DIXON QRUCIBLE co., 


OUT OF | tris: 





m Bond 
and Bunker Hill are unexcelied 
in —, or price. Send 6 cents 








for samples. 
Samuel Ward Co., Boston. 


PAPER? 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





— INSTRU ue 
MUSEME Tio 

PUBLIC. 
MOB Ss 

sNeree 





Rests 1C LANTERNS 


‘EXHIBITIONS 


BHOOL WORK. 





STEREOPTICONS 


VIEWS 








[MAGIC LANTERNS SOUiGieratm| 








MANUFACTURER OF 


In great variety. 
pit chairs, communion and 





GEO. D. SWAN, 
Successor to Baxter C. Swax, 
CHURCH, HALL, anv LODGE 

FURNITURE 
Pulpits, se 


tables, 8S. 8S. teachers’ desks, etc. 
amie i information to 


h Seconu Street, 
+e ORILADELPRIA. PA., U.S.A. 











Church, Lodge, 





STERFOPTICONS: 


MAGIC LANTERNS AND 
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0 CHAS 


BESELER a 








cparch, ae 


MAGIC 
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THE Raqresy. PurItmont, N. Y., 
ebruary 3, 1894. 


Mr. L. P. Friw 
851 Pearl treet, N.Y. 
Deak SIR: 

I am exceedin ly pleased with the reflectors 
and gas fixtures whic ih your firm have supplied for 
the church, guild hall, study, and rectory of this 
parish. They have given us complete satisfaction in 
every way,and, I may add, that before placing the 
order with you for the gas fixtures, I took care to 
compare your prices with those of other first-class 
firms, and found yours decidedly cheaper. I shall be 
glad to recommend your goods whenever I have the 
opportunity of doing so. 

Yours truly, 
ARTHUR LOWNDES, Rector. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Also 
banner 








iron stands, 7c. 
Send for illustrated 
price-iiat. 
C. A. HART & Co. 
133 N. 24 St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
AND BANNERS. 
BHOS.. Baliimore, 
Send for 
cnrBeLL? Lae 
McSHANE CHURCH B FOUNDRY. BALTino 


| Qe BEL 


Catal ogut win Bebe etincctase Prices 








BRL FOUNRRY 


and E. indie Tis. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


Oo 


COMFORT IN EXTREMITY. 
[By Christopher Harvey.] 
Alas! my Lord is going, 
my wo! 


It will be mine undoing ; 
f he go, 
I'll run and overtake ae’ 
If he stay, 
I'll ery aloud, and make him 

Look this way. 
O stay, my ‘Lord, my love, ’tis I; 
Comfort me quickly, or I die, 


“ Cheer up thy drooping oma 

I am here. 
Mine all-sufficient —, 
Shall a 
Before the throne of glory — 

y stead : 

I’ll put into thy story 
What I did. 


Lift up thine eyes, sad soul, and see 
Thy Saviour here. Lo, I am he,” 


Alas! shall I present 
My sinfulness 
To thee? Thou wilt resent 
The loathsomeness, 
“ Be not afraid, I’ll take 
Thy sins on me, 
And all my favor make 
To shine on thee.” 
Lord, what thou’lt have me, thou must 


make me. 
* As I have made thee now, I take thee.” 





THE KAMALOT OF ROMANCE, 


[E. Capper, in Good Words. ] 


Since Lord Tennyson’s “ Morte d’Ar- 
thur” and “Lady of Shalott” first ap- 
apeared, all readers of English have been 
familiar with the name of Camelot, but 
neither in these poems nor in the whole 
of the “‘ Idylls of the King ” is there more 
than a hint as to its locality. In this 
latest rendering of themes taken from the 
Arthurian ‘romances the characters are 
set against a background that is dim, mys- 
terious, suggestive, steeped in the atmos- 
pheric effects that distinguish the land- 
scape painting of the modern schools, 
Camelot is 
“- “ity of enchantment built 
By fairy kings,” 
— Arthur is exalted into a blameless 
ing. 

In the great medieval romances of “ Mer- 
lin,” “ Lancelot du Lac,” and the rest of 
the group that form the "Arthurian cycle, 
the supernatural has an important place 
in the narrative, but it is treated in an 
altogether definite and realistic way ; and, 
although out of the numerous places that 
are mentioned only a few have now any 
existence, the situation of, cities, towns, 
and rivers is insisted upon with such lav- 
ish detail that the inference is clear. 
Whether they were real or legendary, or 
in part purely imaginary, an entire geo- 
graphical scheme had been worked out 
which was carried on through one ro- 
mance after another. 

As so many persons have received their 
first impressions of the Arthurian romances 
from the “ Idylls of the King,” and as itis 
well known that the greater number of 
their motives were taken from the “ Morte 
@’ Arthur” of Sir Thomas Malory, a wide- 
spread opinion exists that if Kamalot was 
not a mythical city, it was identical with 
Winchester, Sir Thomas Malory having 
said that it was so. 

omparatively few have time or incli- 
nation to read the romances from which 
his work was compiled, and to discover 
for themselves that his statement has~no 
foundation in them, Kamalot and Win- 
chester being always co-existent, and that, 
though the name of Kamalot is surrounded 
by many more that are known ofily in 
romance, it is also distinctly associated 
with London and Caerleon. 

The contemporaries and immediate fol- 
lowers of Sir Thomas Malory do not ap- 
pear to have considered his opinion with 
regard to it worth noticing. Caxton, in 
the preface to his edition of the “ Morte 
d’Arthur,” says that Kamalot was in 
Wales; Leland, who died in 1552, left in 
his “ Collectanea” a description of the 
fortified hill at Cadbury, in Somerset- 
shire, in which he says that King Arthur’s 
castle formerly stood there; and Michael: 
Drayton, who was born a few years after 
the death of Leland, added his tribute to 
the Somersetshire locality; speaking of the 
Ivel as 
“The nearest neighbouring flood to Arthur’s 

ancient seat.” 
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lot, which occurs in “ King Lear,” cannot 
be said to prove anything but a tolerable 
nearvess to Sarum Plain. 

It was on my return from visiting Caer- 
leon, on the Usk, in Monmouthsbire, and 
Cadbury, that I first saw Dr. Sommers’s 
great work on Malory’s ‘ Morte d’ Arthur,” 
and learned from it that two or three 
miles from this last place, in the village 
of Camel, which is watered by the tribu- 
tary streams of the Parret, archwologists 
had found traces of the ancient city. 

All the indications of its position, given 
in the long circumstantial romances of the 
twelfth aud thirteenth centuries, seem to 

int tothis locality. Itis clear that they 

ave been compiled from a number of 
legends that agreed with one another in 
some main point, byt not in details, and 


they have been reconciled and woven into |. 


a whole by the duplication of persons and 
places of the same name, Arthur being 
connected with two Guineveres, Lancelot 
with two Elaines, Tristram with two 
Iseults. Sonve names belong to two towns 
in Great Britain, and many more districts 
and towns have their counterparts in 
Brittany. This, and the Variations in the 
text introduced by the various scribes, 
make them difficult of examination, but 
much may be gathered. ... 

No one can, I think, see the Cadbury 
Mount, from any point in the surrounding 
country, without feeling that it must have 
been crowned by some great building. 
It is a setting from which the jewel has 
fallen away. The natural line of it is 

one, for the earth has been thrown down 
rom the top and piled into ramparts; 
only a flat space remains, which seems 
once to have been the base of a building 
of which the rock itself formed part. At 
first, when you reach this place, it appears 
only like a high level fleld, where the turf 
is very fine and soft, and where the air is 
wonderfully sweet and delicate, but as you 
walk there you come upon hollows, ridges, 
and mounds that fill your mind with 
thoughts of the dead generations; and 
where the plateau breaks off more or less 
abruptly at the edges into masses of rock, 
it seems, here like the piling of a wall, 
there like the hewing out of steps, and 
you cannot tell whether you look upon 
some of those works of nature that have 
ever called forth man’s invention by their 
suggestions of usefulness, or whether man’s 
hand has indeed been busy amongst the 
rocks and the stones, and nature is gently 
effacing his finger-marks, 

In clear weather can be seen from the 
Oamalet hill the torre of Glastonbury, 
about fifteen miles distant; and almost in 
a line between these two hills liés the vil- 
lage of Camel, where only recently the 
traces of the ancient Kamalot have been 
discovered. 

In the days of romance there was a high 
tower tothe Palace of Kamalot, and the 
city was flanked by a forest, at any rate on 
one side—probably the southeast. When 
Pucen Guinevere sent her damsel to the 

ady of the Lake in France, to try to get 
news of Lancelot, she went up into the 
tower, and from the top of it she watched 
her until she disappeared into the forest... . 

Apart from the city and its forest, the 
face of the land has, perhaps, not changed 
much, It is still a country of orchards, 
cornfields, and pastures, with hedgerow 
trées and copses, and many quiet little 
villages nestling amongst them. There 
are signs of fortification on two or three of 
the other hills besides the Camalet Mount, 
but this was evidently the central strong- 
hold. It is only on one side that the walls 
can be well seen, the greater part of the 
hill is so completely covered with a luxu- 
riant growth of oaks, ashes, firs, and elders, 
There is space between the walls for 
several men to walk abreast ; and although 
in some places they have silted down and 
become sloping, in others they are quite 
precipitous still, 

A mystery hangs about this place in the 
minds of the country-folk. I was told 
that there was “a deal of gold buried up 
there,” and that I should find a bell that 
I must ring, and some iron doors through 
which I should be admitted to the top of 
the hill. I found two gates, both of which 
were unlocked, and only discovered a bell 
attached to one of them afterwards, The 
idea of some iron doors is indissolubly 
connected with the place. It is generally 
believed that the hill is hollow, and that 
somewhere buried in the side of it are these 
doors. If you could only find them and 
look in, you would see King Arthur and 
his knights still sitting at the Round 
Table. At the full moon they ride round 
the hill and water their horses, which are 
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shod with silver, at the Wishing Well. 
This well lies low down on the western 
side of the hill; near the northeast en- 
trance and almost at the top is King 
Arthur’s well. A noise made at this can 
be heard at the Wishing Well, and this 
has been considered a proof that the hill 
is hollow. Sutton Montis has also its 
spring to which King Arthur and his 
knights go on every Christmas Eve. From 
the northeast entrance, trending towards 
Glastonbury, may still be traced an old 
British road called King Arthur’s Lane or 
Hunting Causeway. Here on stormy 
nights the villagers hear King Arthur and 
his hounds go by. Near it have been 
found a quantity of skeletons buried all 
ether, and all of men and boys. 

While the grass has been growing over 
the-ancient malot, Caerleon bas been 
steadily decaying. But for the records of 
the poet and the archetologist, few people 
standing on the bridge and looking up the 
Usk would suppose that the small quiet 
village on the left side of the river, and 
the irregular lines of cottages on the right, 
were the present representatives of any 
remarkable place, for the relics that it 
holds are too crumbling to be conspicuous, 
Yet this is the city that held a first po- 
sition in the time of the Romans; and if 
there is any doubt as to its connection 
with King Arthur, it is because King 
Arthur lacks substance, not because Caer- 
leon was of doubtful importance. The 
Roman road which connects the Kamalot 
district with Caerleon runs westward from 
Caerwent. At Caerleon it turns north- 
wards through the straggling fishermen’s 
cottages on the right-hand side of the 
river which represent the uwlira pontem of 
the old city, and goes along the hillside 
up the valley of the Usk, the exceedingly 
winding river lying some distance below 
with the flat meadows where the tourna- 
ments were held, On the extreme right 
is a mound generally considered to be the 
base of the great tower that Giraldus 
speaks of. It was without the walls, and 
was surrounded by a moat. The base of 
one of the towers that supported the 
drawbridge is still to be seen. To this 
tower King Arthur and his knights re- 
tired to discuss the question of paying 
tribute to Rome, concerning which am- 
bassadors had arrived during the festivities 
that followed the coronation. Was this 
the palace upon the river without thetown 
to which the barons led Merlin, and where 
“ from a window aloft they might see faire 
water and a grete that yede about the 
wallis of Karlion”? Tradition says the 
tower was of such a height that from its 
summit the spectator could see over the 
Christchurch Hills opposite to the Bristol 
Channel beyond. It must indeed have 
been high; for to reach the top of those 
hills you must take a rather stiff walk up- 
wards of three-quarters of a mile. This 
was the tower that Tennyson tells us 
Guinevere climbed three times when she 
was looking for the return of Geraint and 
Enid. ... 

Caerleon is probably the most tangible 
link that exists between us and the Ar- 
thurian romances. That the writers had 
definite localities in their minds when 





they wrote of Lystennois, with its mystic 
castle of Corbenic, of Karéches, of Sorlois, 
and a number of other —, there seems 


little doubt. But in their works legend, 
history, imagination, and the’ customs of 
their own time, have all their parts. Scat- 
tered more or less obscurely through them, 
there may be many hints of traditions now 
lost. They give us a country divided into 
duchies and kingdoms that have no place 
in history, partly covered by vast forests 
that were haunted by strange typical crea- 
tures, and studded with castles of wonder- 
ful properties, These mythical places 
mixed with existing cities and rivers. Who 
shall say how far the Kamalot that they 
depict belongs to the substance or to the 
dream? 
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